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PREFACE.- 



Now that above dhe hundred thousand of this Grammar 
have been printed and sold, 1 have taken the occasion 
offered by the recasting of the stereotype plates to make 
some important alterations and improvements. Many ad- 
ditional hints and elucidations will be found scattered 
throughout the body of the woik, which it is hoped will add 
materially to its completeness. 

« 

The Appendix, on the pronunciation of the various letters, 
has been altogether omitted, as being practically useless. 
The right pronunciation of every language must after all 
depend more upon habit and example than anything else, 
and hardly requires to be inculcated theoretically. 

In place of this, I have appended an entirely new part, on 
English Versification, or, as it is generally termed, Prosody. 
This has been reprinted from the Appendix of the c Poetical 
Reading BooV jointly compiled by myself and Dr. Ihne, late 
of Liverpool. 

As great care was taken to adapt this book to the require- 
ments of teachers using the Grammar, and special marks 
invented for indicating the correct analysis of the poetical 
extracts contained in it, I take the present opportunity of 
recommending it to the attention of all the higher classes of 
schools in the country. The * Poetical Reading Book * was 
originally compiled for Mr. Jas. Gordon, of Edinburgh, and 
flow the property of Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, through* 
1 courtesy I have made the present use of the Appendix. 


ClAPHAM COMMON,* 

1865. 


J. D. MORELL. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


INTRODUCTION. 

Man is chiefly distinguished from the rest of the creation around 
him, by being able to think and to speak . 

When we speak, we use Language. 

Language may be defined as * The expression of our thoughts by 
signs 9 whether spoken or written 

The study of Language, with a view of showing the laws and 
principles by %hich it is guided, forms a science, which we call 
Grammar. 

All language is composed of sentences ; sentences are made up of 
words ; and words, when written down, are composed of letters. 

To show, therefore, how a language is built up from its simplest 
elements, the science of Grammar will comprehend three principal 
parts:— 

1. The knowledge of the letters — their proper sounds — and the 

way # in which they are combined, so as to form words. % 

2. The knowledge of all the different kinds of words — their powers* 
inflexions, and structure. 

3. The knowledge of the proper methods by which words are 
combined so as to express our thoughts in correct sentences . 

Tlje tifrst of theSe is called Orthography ; the second, Etymology ; 
an£ the tjiird, Syntax. 


OBTHOGBAPHY. 


PART U* 

ft 

OF ORTHOGRAPHY, 

1. The Alphabet 

The letters used in the English language are twenty-six. They 
are printed in two different forms, called ( apital letters and Small 
letters. 

CAriTAL LETTERS. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
T U V W X Y Z. 

SMALL LETTERS. 

abcdefghij klmnopqrstuvwxyz 

The whole system of letters is called the Alphabet (from Alpha, 
Beta, the names of the first two Greek letters). e 

2. The Vowels. 

Of the above twenty-six letters, five have open sounds, viz., c, e, 
i, o, u. These arc called Vowels (Latin, vocalis). But in addition 
to these, w and y are also used as pure vowels in some particular 
cases ; and in all other instances are semi-vowels. 

Thus in the words blow and by, the w and y uro pure vowels. In the words 
yet and wet, they are semi-vowels, because the y is nearly equivalent to e, 
r and the w to oo. Yet might be spelt according to sound, ect, and wet mi^ht be 
spelt ooct. 

3. The Consonants. 

$ 

The remaining nineteen letters can be properly sounded only in 
conjunctioif with a vowel. They are therefore termed Cbnsynants 
(Latin, con, together; sonans, sounding). 



THE CONSONANTS. 


Amongst the consonants, there are four which combine very easily 
with most of the other letters, viz. /, m, n. ands r. They have been 
therefore termed Liquids. 

Of the remaining fifteen tetters, five cannot be sounded in any 
degree alone , i. e. without* putting a vpwel either before* ‘or after 
them, viz. b, d, Jr., p, and t ; *hnd other five can be. pronounced apart 
from a vowel, only ir^a very*indiBtinct manner, viz. /, g, s, v, and z. 
These ten letters have accordingly been termed Mutes . 

Another distinction has been made between sharp and flat mutes ; each flat 
mute having a sharp one related to it. Thus — • 


Plat. Slmrp. 

b is related to p 
v f 


We have now five letters left, which have not been included either 
amongst vowels, liquids, or mutes ; these are c, h, j, q, and x. 

Of these five, h is simply a breathing , not possessing any full 
articulate sound. It is called on this account the aspirate . 

C , q, and j are redundant letters, having exactly the Hamo sounds 
as Jc , s, and g. 

Thus cat could, us far as sound goes, be e qually written hit : and city as 
sity. Q is only used with u coming immediately after it, and this combination 
is exactly equivalent to koo. Thus quality , as far as sound goes, might be 
written locality. had precisely the same sound as g in ginger. 

Lastly, re is a double letter, being equivalent to ks. 

The whole system of letters may be thus represented in a tabular 
form : — 


Vowels. 

Liquids. 


Mutes. 

Aspirate. {tadnndant. 

full. semi. 


flat. 

sharp. 


a w 

1 

b 

related to p 

h c 

? y 

m 

V 

f 

j 

1 

n 

z 

8 

q 

0 

r 

d 

t 

Double consonant 

* 


e 

k 

X 


The mutes have also been classified ace» rding to the organs by which they 
are pronounced. Thus — 

L V | have been termed labials, or lip-letters. 
rDandfTl • dentals, or tooth-lcttcrs. 




^an i S i 
C andK 


gutturals, or throat-letters/ 
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4. Double Letters. 

1. If two, vowels are sounded together, they form what is called a 
diphthong (Greek, di, twofold ; phthonge , vowel sound). 

Moat of the diphthongs have the samp sound ns some of the simple vowels ; 

> as va in pear, at m pail, o< in toe y ux in jur.ee, &c The following, however, 
form a pecnllaf sound of their own — 

ay as in aye. *» 

ot and oy ... boy 
ou and ow * ... loud, now. 

To them we may add au and aw, as having the broad sound of the a in call, 

S I. M and re are also diphthongs , but are only used m words adopted from 
tin and Greek, as Osai, Phoebus. 

2. The double consonants, which ha\e a peculiar sound of thei** 
own, are— - 

Ch when sounded as in church. 
sh i, ii ship. 

Tig „ „ Bing, long. 

Th has two Bounds, one sharp as in three, the other flat as in this. 

These two sounds had distinct characters m the Anglo-Saxon language, viz. 
p for the sharp th and fc for the flat th. 

Wh is properly pronounced as hoo. Thus, which ought to be 
pronounced hooich , though the aspirate is very commonly left out in 
England. 

5. Of Syllables. 

A word, or portion of a word, that is pronounced by one single 
effort of the voice, is called a syllable (Greek, syllabe } a taking 
together). 

A word of one syllable only is called a monosyllabic ; a word of 
two syllables is called a dissyllable ; of three, a trisyllable ; of more 
than three, a polysyllable. 

Division of Syllables . 

. 1 . The general rule for dividing words into syllables is, that bach 
separate syllable should, as far as possible, begin with a consonant, 4 
as in the word in-com-pre-hen-si-ble. 

2. The special rules for the division of syllables are— ' 

1 . If two consonants come together between two voxels, they 
should be divided, as bal-lot, cur-tain. 
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2. If two vowels, not forming a diphthong, come together, 
they must be divided, as in la-i-ty. 

8. When an ordinary affix, such as ate, or a grammatical 
inflexion such as er, cst, is added to a word, it forms a separate 
syllable though beginning with a vowdl, as, indetermio-ate, 
lov~er, lov-est. 

«« 

Exception 1. Two consonants, iorming one combined sound, cannot be 
divided, though standing between two voxels We do not write tab-Je, but 
ta-ble # 

Exception 2 The rules for dividing syllable* mnst be itgarded as subordi- 
nate to Etymological propriety Thus we should not write righ-teous, but 
nght-eous. 


6. Large and Small Letters. ■ 

Capital letters should be employed at the beginning of— 

1 Ev ery sentence, as, Wise men die happy. 

2. Every proper name, whether noun or adjective, as, England, 
English. 

8. Every direct quotation, when the quotation is a complete 
sentence in itself ; as, 1 Shahspero says, “ All the woild’s a stage " ’ 

4. The names of months, weeks, days, &c , as July, Whit-week, 
Monday. 

Tn addition to this, a capital letter is always used for the pronoun 7, and ^ie 
intellection O , and^in writing pottiy, is used to comnunco o^ry line. 


7. Doubling, Changing, and Omission of Letters. 

1. When a syllable such as ing, ed } or er has to be added to a 
word ending with a consonant, the consonant is frequently doubled, 
as rob, robber, expel, expelled. The general rule for this doubling 
is, that it must take place whenever an accented syllable precedes it. 
Thus we say confer, conferred, but offer, offered, because in tho 
first instance the syllable fer is accented, and m the last not. 
Monosyllables are equivalent to accented syllables, and always 
require the doubling of the final consonant. 

Etneptions* The letters l and s are generally doubled even when the prece- 
ding syllable Is not accented, as travel, traveller. 

2. Mfy&L a syllable is added to a word ending in y* tjie y is 
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generally changed into i ; as, silly, sillier. The cases in which it is 
not changed are those in which a consonant precedes the final y ; as, 
shy, shyer. 1 

The converse 'of this rule is^ that when the termination ing is 
added to a word ending in z'e, the i r is changed into y> and the e 
omitted 4 /is, die, dying. * 

3. Mute e at the end of a word ife generally omitted if a syllable 
beginning with a vowel is added ; as, love, loving. It is sometimes 
omitted when the syllabic added begins with a consonant; adjudge, 
judgment; but tlfe cases are rare, and only occur when the syllable 
preceding the increment is short. 

Mute e at the end of a word preceded by a vowel is sometimes omitted and 
sometimes retained without any apparent reason beyond usage; os, true, truly; 
blue, blueness. 
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PAffT II. 

OF ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of words individually considered. 

To understand words aright, there are three things to be considered 
and explained : — 

1. The due classification of all the different" kinds of words of 
which a language consists. 

2. The different changes and inflexions to which the words are 
subject. 

3. The structure of words; or the manner in which they are 
formed, whether it be from simpler roots in the same language, or 
from foreign sources. 

CHAPTER I. — CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

Words are divided into eight classes, called Parts of Speech : — 

1. The Nogn. 5. The Adverb. 

2. The Adjective. 0. The Preposition. 

3. The Pronoun. 7. The Conjunction. 

4. The Verb. 8. The Interjection. 

T.iv ground of this classification will he better explained after the nature and 
characteristics of each part of speech have been duly considered. 

THE NOUN. 

A Noun is the name of anything. 

Explanation . — 1 . The sonsiblo objects which we see, hear, and feel around us, . 
are those which naturally first strike our attention. The child, after he has 
observed the same persons or things (e. g. the nurse, the mother, the cradle) 
many times, at length makes a sign of recognition whenever they attract his 
attention. VLfter a while, the same sign is made to indicate the recollection or 
idea of thmiing, when it is not present. Such a sign, as soon as it becomes 
an articu)^te word, it called the nakb of the thing. In grammar, all such 
called nouns. • 
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2. Thus, when a particular name is gi^en to a particular thing, we see an* ex- 
ample of the simplest form of the noun, and the first which the infont mind 
begins to employ. This is what wo now term, the I*rtper Noun. 

•3. As oui^ observation 'extends, and the things which attract our attention 
are multiplied, iff becomes impossible to hjve a separate name for every indivi- 
dual thing. Hence the name, which Vas at first given to one individual, is 
made to stand for other persons or things JiJce it, and thus becomes a name 
common to them all — i. e. a Common Noun . • 

4. But a*ga*in, it*is not merely substances e. things which have a real inde- 
pendent existence of their own) which present th«nsolves to our senses ; we 
perceive also their different attributes separately. For example, we not only 
see what we term the snow itself, hut we perceive also the white colour; and we 
not only see the grass, but we perceive tho green colour. Abstracting , there- 
fore, in thought, such attributes from the things to which they belong, and con 
templating them as though they were separate existences, we give them 
distinctive mimes, such as whiteness, greenness , &c. All such names we call 
Abstract Nouns * Hence 

Nouns may be divided into three classes, Proper, Common, and 
Abstract. 

I. A Proper Noun is the name of any individual person or thing ; 

as , London, Nero, James. 

1. It might be supposed that words like James, John, &e., aro common 
nouns, since they are used to designate a great many individuals. It must be 
observed, however, that they are never used for a class, but only to designate 
one single individual at a time. They are always employed, therefore, as 
proper names. 

2. When an individual person or thing stands prominently out as the type 

of a class, it forms a kind of transition between the proper and the common 
noun. Thus we say, He is a Hercules. In tho same manner we speak of a 
Demosthenes, a Shakspere, a Howard. m 

3. Family names may also be regarded as proper names, with a tendency 
to become common. Thus wo speak of the Caesars, the Georges, the Thomsons. 

4. The names of works of art are also proper nouns, with a certain element 
of the common noun infused into them as, This is a Madonna, that is a Raphael. 

II. A Cofnmon Noun is a name given in common to everything of the 

same kind ; as , Dog, Tree, Flower. 

Every common noun, accordingly, expresses a general , and not a particular 
idea. By putting a word before it, however, to point out which particular 


* We may form abstract nouns not only of phenomena which ap 
senses, but of qualities, actions, and states of being, which can only 


id to the 
grasped 


by the understanding, as virtue , hypocrisy, slavery, &c. The same process of 
abstraction, when carried out still further, gives rise to those extremely general 
ideas, which we indicate by such words as number, space, time, magnitude, &c. 
In every case, however, the thing to which the name is given \Aregarded as 
though it had an independent existence of its own, and on that accoul^he noun 
has been called a Substantive. x 
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individual of the kind we are referring to at the moment, any common noun 
obtains tbs force of a proper one. Thus, sun is a common noun. The earn 
is equivalent to a proper noun. So also, this book, my father. 

Common nouns admit of various distinction#, according as die 
separate individuals, of which any«%lass consists, are more or less 
definitely implied in the common name. They may be included, 
with sufficient completeness, under the following four. varieties: — 

1. Class Names. — Th«e are nouns, which can be used to designate 
any single individual of which a class consists. Thus the word lion 
will apply equally well to each individual lion, and house to each 
individual house. 

We often designate the same thing by names of different degrees of gene- 
rality. Thus, we may call the same bird either an Eagle or an Animal. The 
more general words are called ‘ generic ’ terms ; the less general are called 
1 specific ’ (from genus and species). The word thing may be looked upon as ex- 
pressing the highest generality, and as being the universal type of the common 
nonn. 

2. Collective Names. — These are nouns which only denote a 
number of individuals when united together , so as to form one whole ; 
as, army , cavalry, flock. 

Remark. — An ordinary class name, such as man t is sometimes taken collec- 
tively for the whole class — as when we say, Man is mortal . This expression is 
exactly equivalent to the phrase, All men are mortal. 

3. Names of Materials. — These are nouns which denote substances, 
which are not njjide up of individual parts ; as, milk , sugar , gold \ 
clay , &c. 

4. Names of Numbers, Measures, Weights, &c. ; as, a dozen , a 
bushel , a pound.* 

III. An Abstract Noun is the name of anything , which we only 
conceive of in our minds as having a real independent existence ; as , 
wisdom, sleep, whiteness. 

Explanation. — Wisdom cannot exist apart from a person who is wiso, nor 
whiteness apart from a thing which is white. But we conceive of the general 


* Of the above nouns, some are recognised as belonging to a given class by 
the senses. Thus we know that a knife belongs to a class of instruments to 
which we apply this term, by merely looking at it. Many nouns, however, 
belong to a cbiss which can only be recognised by a higher exercise of thought. 
Thus the wowl conqueror implies something more than a perception ; it implies 
that we attribute to th<*person in question a certain quality , which pan only be 
realised further process of thinking. 
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quality of wisdom, or of whiteness, apak from any particular person or thing; 
and give it a name, as though it acquired by this means a real and separate 
existence of its own. 

•Some abftract nouns 'are based upon sensible phenomena, as, blackness , 
flight ; while others have no existence except in thought ; as, humility , candour . 

Abstract nouns exhibit several varieties, which may be conve- 
niently classified as follows : — « 

1. Names of ‘ Qualities, whether relating to material objects, or to 
the mind, or to both ; as, colour , magnitude, , youth, bravery , beauty , &c. 

2. Names of Actions ; as, march, step, flight , 

Most actions are designated by the participial form of the verb; as Sailing is 
pleasant ; Hunting is good exercise. These are termed verbal nouns. The 
infinitive mood also of the verb is really an abstract noun, denoting action ; as, 
to sail is agreeable ; to hunt is pleasant. 

3. Names of States or Conditions, either of mind or body, or of 
things in general ; as, sickness , health, warmth , &c. 

States or periods of the year, day, week, &r., may be regarded as belonging 
to this class; oe, summer, winter, twilight , night , darkness. 

Nouns which have some real existence, or class of existences, answering to 
them, are said to be concrete ; those which are formed entirely by the mind, 
without having any substantial existence, are termed abstract. 

Table of Nouns. 

I Prow* I 1 * III. ’ Strictly so called, . 

** ’ (2. In transition state, . 

1. Class names, 

Nouns (rational, 

{u , e k ■ II. Common, 2. Collective names, . 

, 3. Names of materials, 

1-1. Names of measures, &c., 

1. Names of qualities, 

III. Abstract, 2, Names of actions, . 

3. Names of states, 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun , in order to mark or 
distinguish it more accurately . 

Explanation . — The common noun, as we have shown, applies to every thine 
of the same class or kind. Amongst the individual objects, however, which 
such a name denotes, therc will be numerous differences as welkas a general 
resemblance* If, then, we put a mark or sign to deno^ some diffeSfice between 
one objeOb and another of the same kind, such a mark or sign p<"$&£rms tho 


Hannibal. 

a Hercules. 

Knife. 

Conqueror. 

Flock. 

Snow. 

Pound. 

Goodness. 

Flight. 

Sleep. 
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office of an Adjective. Thus, taking the common noun dog to denote the whole 
canine radfe, we next observe that there are many kinds of dogs ; some larger 
some small, some white, some black, &c. To express these differences we 
employ a particular class of words. These words are ^Adjectives, « • 

Hut we may require to distinguish # thing, moreover, not 6nly in relation 
to its kind or quality ; we may also require to distinguish it in reference to 
quantity . Thus taking the word cam, 1 may require to express that the Word, 
as I now use it, means a great deal*of com, or a very little of it. To do this 
we employ adjectives of quantity. • * 

Or we may require, thirdly, to distinguish a thing still more . generally — i. e. 
merely to point it out from the rest of its kind. To do this we must employ 
distinguishing adjectives, as, this , that, the. • 

Thus, in whatever way we wish to mark or distinguish a thing we can only 
do so by joining some distinguishing word — i e. some elective to the name. 
According to these explanations, 

Adjectives may be divided into three classes — 

I. Adjectives denoting quality. 

By the quality of a thing, we mean any distinguishing feature 
which it possesses, as, a large house, a good man. 

Various kinds of qualities may bo enumerated. Thus we have — 

1. Qualities which come directly under the cognisance of the senses; as, white 
snow, flowing water. 

2. Qualities which we can affirm of any thing only as compared with other 
things; as, a large book, a short cord. Large and short arc here comparative 
\ erms. 

3. Qualities which express a relation that any given object holds to ourselves 
or others, as, a monthly journal, a consolatory letter.* 

II. Adjectives denoting quantity. 

Under the wo*d quantity we include all numeral adjectives, as 
well as those which denote magnitude as applied to materials ; as, 
much corn, little water. 

If adjectives of magnitude refer to distinct individuals; as, great lion, small 
child, they indicate quality rather than quantity. 

Among adjectives denoting quantity we may extinguish four 
classes — 

1. Definite numeral adjectives, i. e. those which denote some exact 
number ; as, twenty men. 

Numbers are either cardinal or ordinal. 

Cardinal numbers denote how many ; as, one, two, three, fifty, be. 

* It may be remarked generally concerning the adjective, that its significa- 
tion isnot so Ar finite as that of the noun, but only becomes so by its union with 
the object we/wish it to qualify. Thus we may speak of clear water, a clear 
head, a chart lay, a deyr stage, a clear table, &c., in which cases the significa- 
tion of thjproord clear is determined, to a largo extent* by the wdrd^which it 

qualifier . 
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Ordinal numbers denote the place which anything holds in & series ; as, first, 
second, third, &c. * 

' Among definite numerals we may also class none and both. 

2. Indefinite numeral adjectives, or those which do not denote any 
exact number; as, some men. "« 

The principal of these are— All, any, sorqf, many , few, other, another , several, 
certain, divers. . , 

3. Distributive numeral adjectives, or those which point out a 
number of objects individually ; as, every boy. 

The principal of these aro — Each, every, cither , neither. 

4. Adjectives denoting quantity as applied to materials; as, some hay. 

The principal of these arc— Much, little, some, any. 

ID. Distinguishing adjectives; as, the man, this house. 

The least definite kind of distinction is when we simply point out indiffer- 
ently any one of a class. This is done by a or an (a before a consonant, an 
before a vowel). 

If wo want to point out some particular thing of which we are thinking and 
speaking, we usually employ the word 1h > . 

Thirdly, If we want to point out something actually present, wo employ thb 
words this or that* 

Remarks.— 1. The participial forms of the verb are often employed as ad- 
jectives ; as, a growing boy, a hunted bare. 

2. One noun stuiuling before another is often employed as an adjective ; as, an 
iron door, a hospital nurse. 

3. Adjectives are often used elliptiealiy ns nouns. Thus we can say, / have 
a few. lie has many. John has none. We require both. Ordinary qualita- 
tive adjectives are also changed into nouns by prefixing thg definite article; as, 
The wise arc happy. The wicked arc not so. 


Table of Adjectives. 

1. Sensible, .... White. 

I. Quality, ■ 2. Comparative, . . . Long. 

(3. Relational, .... Pleasant. 

1 . Definite numeral adjective, . Twenty. 

TT n < . 2. Indefinite numeral adjective, . Some. 

JJ. Quau i y, ^ Distributive numeral adjective, Each. 

1 4. Quantity as applied to measure, Much. 

A, the. 

III. Distinction, • This. 

That 





THE PBONOUN. 


IS 


THE PRONOUN. 

A Phono un is a word that is used instead of a noun ; ti as, John is 
not here, he went home yesterday. t 

Tlio principal use of the pronoun is to prevent repetfoidn <& 

(be noun in the same sentence. **_. 

Pronouns are either simple or compound. 

Simple Pronouns iftay be classified undeW|pRbllowing three 
heads: 1. Personal; 2. Relative; 3. Interrogative. 

I. Personal Pronouns . 

Personal Pronowis are simple substitutes for the names of persons 
and things . 

The whole of the Personal Pronouns in their simple form may be 
thus represented — 



First Person. 

Second Tcrson. 

Third Person. 

Indof.' 

Singular , 

I 

Thou 

lie, she, it, 


Plural , 

We 

Ye or you 

They 

1 

One. 


I, thou , he, she , we, ye or you, and one, are always used as sub- 
stitutes for the names of persons. They may be used cither for the 
names of persons or things. It is only used for things. 

If a pronoun fa used to denote the person or persons speaking , it 
is said to be of the first person ; if used to denote tho person or 
persons spoken to, it is said to be of the second person ; if used to 
denote the person or persons spoken of, it is said to be of the third 
person. Thus, I and we are of the first person ; thou , ye, and you, 
of the second ; he, she , it, and they , of the third. One is used inde- 
finitely for any person. . 

Every personal pronoun has what is called a possessive pronoun answering to 
it, which is joined to a noun in the sumo way as an adjective. 


m 

First Person.! Second Person. 

! 

Third Person. 

Indef. 

I, we, (Thou, Yooryou, 
My, our, | Thy, Your, 

He, she, it, they, 
Ilis, her, its, their, 

One. 

One's. 


Remtpif. — The original form of the possessive pronouns my and thy was 
mine <md thine (as in tho German mein , ddn). The shorter forms my and thy 

B - 
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wero afterwards adopted, and are now always used before the noun. Mine and 
thine, like yours, hers, theirs , ours, are now used after the verb, with ike noun 
omitted; as, This is mine, t thiuo, hers, yours, theirs, ours. 

These, wo shall show Jyreafh r, ,ire simply a particular form of the possessive 
case of the person.il pronouns. o' 

The word one, when us< d .is in tho phfase, ‘ One hardly knows liow, T is a kind 
of indefinite personal pronoun. It is quite from the numeral adjective 

one, being derived from tho Wench on. 

The adjectivo one is used also as :l pronoun both singular and plural, in 
expressions like the following : — Tins is a good one, *und those are bad ones. 

IL Udtitioe Pronoun*. 

Relative Pronouih are those which , in addition to being substitutes 
for the names of persons or things , also join and relate one sentence to 
another; as, I have scon the house, which you inhabit. 

These pronouns are called Hi lathe because Hi y ntatf to something which 
lias gone before in the sentence, and h, mg it back in order to lie tin subject 
of some further remark. The word to which they relate is called thi 
antecedent. 

There are, properly 'peakino, three lelative pronoun^ in tlic 
English language — who , which, ami that. 

Who is used when the antecedent is a poison, and which when tho 
antecedent is a thing. That is used frequently in the place of both, 
and prevents their too frequent repetition. 

That cannot he used fur who in t\< ry <\^o. if the anteci dent be a proper 
noun, or even n common noun pi if ally d») aid, it is inadmissible. Vie cumoL 
say, My son that sailed jeshrday; or, John that carno homo at 12 o’clock. 
Wherever that is employed, tlio rtlalivo clause must b?, to somo txtent, 
explanatory. 

‘JVhat’ was originally a simple n lathe of the nr liter gender, but is now 
only used for that vhuh, thus combining both antecedent and rrlatne in itself. 
Hence it is sometimes called Iho Compound Jhlative. 

besides these, tho particle as is emploud with tho forco of a relitho 
pronoun, but must always have some iorr\latinc word liko stub, so many, 
the same , &c., as its antecedent, as, such stuff as dreams arc made of; he took 
as many as he could carry. 

HI. Interrogative Pronouns . 

Interrogative pronouns are those which are used in asking questions-, as, 
Who told you ? 

Which do you choose ? 

What do you want ? 

t 

This is probably an elliptical expression, the original phrase being^f this kind — 

Mention to me th ptrson , who told y&u. 
t Till me, what go a u ant. 

Hence the interrogative pronouns have taken the sam* form as tip* relative. . 
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* Why is used when you expect the answer to be a person ; what 
is used when you expect the answer to be a thing ; which is used 
interrogatively both for persons and tilings, when thh answer is 
required to point out anything* definitely. 

Who told you ? means what person told you ? 

What have you found? mpans what thing have you found? 

Which did you like*best? means which individual person or thing 
do you point out as having the preference ? 

CoMrouNP Pronouns. • 

The expressions Self Own, and Ever, arc frequently added to 
several of the other pronouns, and thus give rise to various compound 
forms. 

Self, with its plural selves, is united to all the personal pronouns 
to make the person of the pronouns more emphatic ; as, myself, 
ourselves, himself itself a tie's- self &c. 

It should ho observed that self is always joined to the possessive ease of tile 
first and second personal pronouns, and to tho objective case of tho third. 
Thus we say, myself and thyself ; hut himself and the?nsclvcs. 

Remark. — Seif and selves may also be used substantively with tho possessive 
case of a noun ; as, A man’s self. This is, however, a comparatively modern 
usage. 

The word Own is a purely possessive form, being only united to 
possessive pronouns, and always giving them a more emphatic 
possessive meaning; as, my own, your own, his own, their own, &c. 

Ever is only united to ihe relative pronouns, and gives them a 
more wide and universal signification ; as, whoever , whatever . 

One is also used in combination with any, every, some , no, &c., as 
an indefinite personal pronoun ; as, any one , some one, no one, &c. 

Remarks . — Tho demonstrative) adjectives, this and that ; tlio indefinite adjec- 
tives, some, any ; and tho distributive adjectives, either, neither , are frequently 
used as pronouns ; as, 

This is the best. That is the worst. 

# Some were left, hut I did not take any. 

Either will do, but I require neither . 

When so used, they are sometimes termed demonstrative, indefinite, and dis- 
tributive pronouns.* 


* None of these words are originally pronominal in their nature, but only 
become so by usage. # There is no more reason that they should # be classified 
under the head of pronouns than there would be to classify any otheradiectives 
under, 4 he head of nouns; because we can use expressions like this, ‘The wise 
are happy.* 
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^Closely allied to the relative and the (temonstrativo pronouns are the expres- 
sions whereby, whereto, whereat , &c., which arc equivalent to by which, io which, 
at which, &c. These are, however, now generally classified amongst the adverbs 
and conjunctibns. . 

< r 

. Table of Pronouns . 

lslrl’cr. I, we. 


Pronouns 

lire, 


§" 

c/5 


I. Personal, . 

« 

IL Relative, . 
III. Interrogative, 

I. Personal, . 

II. Possessive, 

III. Relative, . 


* w vs JWM. 

3d Per. Ee, she, it, they. 

Indefinite, one. 
(Who, 

\ Which, 
l That. 

(Who? 

\ What ? 

I Which ? 

( Myself, 

Thyself, 

One’s-self, &c. 

) My own, 

Thy own, 

One’s own, &c. 

/ What, 

I Whoever, 

) Whichever, 

\ Whatever. 


TIIE VERB. 

The Verb is a word by means of which we affirm — 1. What any- 
thing does ; 2. What is done to it ; or, 3. In what state it exists ; as, 
the cow eats ; the child is hurt ; the girl sleeps. 

Explanation . — The fundamental and essential idea of the Verb is that of 
telling or asserting. Hence it forms the middle point or pivot of every sentence. 
The simplest form of assertion is seen in the verb to he, which possesses 
merely tno assortive power, without containing in it any other notion. Jhus in 
the sentence, Man is mortal, tlio t^’o notions brought together are man and 
mortal, while the verb * is ’ simply connects them, so that one is affirmed of 
the other. 

All verbs may be divided into two great classes : First, those 
which imjdy an action passing over to some object, called Transitive 
Verbs; ‘Secondly, those which imply some state or action^ in which 
no object is involved, called Intransitive. 
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I. Transitive Verbs. 

When the action expressed by the verb dofs not tei'minate in the 
agent, but requires , for its complete explanation^ that the object should 
be stated ', the verb is called Transitive ; as, David killed [Golioh]. 

As transitive verbs there must always be joined 

to them the name of some person or thing, that does or Offers the 
action. This is called %hc subject of the verb ; as, The u find broke 
the tree. « 

1. When we wish to make the agent., together with the action he 
performs, the prominent idea, we employ what is termed the Active 
Voice ; as, William defeated Jfarold. 

2. But when wo wish to make the object, and the manner in 
which it is affected, the prominent ideas, wc employ what is termed 
the Passive Voice ; as, Harold was defeated by William. 

Thus, when the subject of the verb is the door of the action, the verb is active; 
hut when tho subject of the verb is the object acted upon, tlio verb is passive. 

3. But thirdly, there is another way of employing the transitive 
verb, in which we do not express precisely the doing of an action 
by an agent, nor the suffering of an action by an object, but a middle 
idea between the two. Tli is, therefore, we may term the Middle Voice. 

e. g. 1. John moves the table, Active. 

2. The table is moved by John, Passive. 

3. r rti 4 * table moves, Middle. 

Jn tho same way wc say, Honey tastes sweet ; this sentence dues not read 
well ; this horse driv/s badly in harness; tho church opens at 11 o’clock; my 
new house is building, &o. 

Observation. — The ordinary neuter verb, such as, I sleep , would come under 
the head of Middle Voice, so far as it expresses a relation of agent and object 
intermediate between the active and the passive verb; but*tho term Middle 
Voice should not be applied to any verb which has not also an active and a 
passive form. Neui er verbs, implying simply states of being, are more naturally 
arranged in another place. 

Vvbs which take two objects in the active voice, one of the 
person and the other of the thing, can be put into the passive voice, 
with the person as the subject and the tiling as the object; as, 

. John taught Charles geography. 

Charles was taught geography by John. 

Here, to teach -geography is treated as though it were a single vftrlfc used first 
in it^ active, and t-ccondly in its passive form # 
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II. Intransitive Verbs. 

When tfie action of the verb u complete in. itself and does not 
require that any object he stated oKimplied, the verb is called Intran - 
. sitivc ; as, Birds ily. 0 

Three varieties of the intransitive verb may bo enumerated: — 

1. Those which imply an active state; as, Hlfrscs run. 

2. Those which imply nu inactive state; as, The child sleeps. 

3. Those which imply a change of state ; as, The child wakes. 

Tlieso may lie termed, 1. Activo intransitive verbs ; 2. Neuter intransitive; 
3. Jncoptivos. 

Remark. —Many verbs art* used both in a transitive and intransitive way. 

Besides the two great classes of verbs already enumerated, there 
are two minor varieties that should be mentioned; — these are 
Impersonal Verbs and Auxiliaries. 

k 1. An Impersonal Verb is one in which the subject is altogether 
wanting, and its place supplied by the neuter pronoun it; as, It snows, 
it strikes me, &c. 

2. An Auxiliary Verb is one which aids in forming the voices , 
moods , or tenses of other principal verbs ; as, Dogs have barked, mil 
bark, can bark, &c* 

Tic marks. -Verbs can easily h«' detected by the young scholar, by his putting 
7, thou, or hr before the word, and seeing thus whether it cat* express an action 
which any one might do or suffer, or a state of being in which anything might 
exist. 

The participial forms in ing and erf, and the infinitive preceded by to, must 
be excepted from the explanation of the verb as being a word that conveys an 
assertion. The two former are simply verbs used like an adjective, and the 
latter is the verb used as a noun. Thus wo say, A loving child; a loved 
parent ; to love our enemies is a Christian duty. 

Table of Verbs. 

/ 1. Active Voice, 1 move (something ). 

I. Transitive, - 2. Passive Voice, I am moved. * 

Verbs | ' o. Middle Voice, I move, 

are 1 1. Active Intransitive, I run. 

III. Intransitive, ■ 2. Neuter Intransitive, I lie. 

' 3. Inceptive, . . I wake. 

t Of these we slidl treat more particularly in the second chapter of Etymology 
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THE ADVERB. 

Am Adverb is a word which is used to qualify any attribute; on, 
Crcsar wrote well, lie was also ^‘.j/ •prudent. 

Explanation. — All our notions* as expressed in words, nmy bo divided into 
twt, main classes : — 1. Notions things themselves (whether concrete or 
abstract); and, 2. Notions of qualities or actions which wo attribute* to them. 

When wo expf^ss our potion or a thing, wo employ tlio noun; when wo 
attribute any action or quality to tho noun, wo employ the verb or the adjective. 
Every sentence must consist fundamentally of these two portions, — the noun 
and the attribute ; the noun expressing the thing which we speak about, the 
attribute expressing what w r e have to say or affirm respecting it. 

.Tust in the same way as we qualify the noun or myno by placing an adjective 
by the side of it, so wo qualify any word that expresses an attribute by con- 
necting an adverb with it. Moreover, ;is tho adverb itself expresses an attribute 
of the verb or adjective, we may uso one adverb to qualify another. 

Accordingly, the adverb qualifies three parts of speech, — 

1. The adjective, i. c. The simple attribute. 

2. Tho verb, i. o. The attribute with assertion combined. 

3. Tho adverb, i. o. The attribute of another attribute. 

Tho principal noun in the sentence is always tho subject of tho verb ; and tho 
principal attribute to that noun is always involved in 1 he predicate. Hence, 
(1) The chitf use of the adverb is to qualify the principal verb in a sentence, 
and, through that, to modify tho sentence itself. (2) The next use of the 
adverb is tiFqualify a primary or a secondary attribute (adjoctive and adverb) 
independently of any assertion. 

With regard to tho first of those uses, we may modify a sentence by showing 

Thoftimo when the thing occurred ; 

The placo where; 

The manner how; 

Tho certainty, uncertainty, or probability qf it, &c. 

With regard to the second of the above-mentioned uses, wo may also modify 
a primary or secondary attribute, in relation to its quality or quantity ; as, It is 
twice blessed ; he acted very boldly. Accordingly, 

Adverbs may be divided into the following five classes:— 

I. Adverbs of Time. 

1. Foint of time, ; as, Then, novo, formerly, presently, afterwards, immediately, 
soon, Already, before, after, to-day, yesterday, to-morrow, betimes, ago , next, 

2. Duration of timo; as, Always, ever, never , long, continuously, awhile, 

3. Repetition; as, Often, seldom, again, sometimes, generally, anew, afresh , 
anon , mostly. 

II. Adverbs of Place (more properly Space). 

1. IJest in a place f as, There , here, everywhere, nowhere , above, Mow, within, 
without, behind , before, in, out, yonder . ^ % 
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2. Motion to or from ; as, To, fro , forth, off, away, into, unto, hence, thence, 
hither, thither, upward, downward , around, backwards, sidewards, forwcrds, far, 
near , wide . 

Observe.—* Many of the abstract adverbs can be used either to imply rest or 
motion, according to the verb with which- they are joined ; as, Up, down, on, 
through, over, under, yonder, off, &c. V. f o can say equally, 

He is down, or, lie unnt down. 

v 

III. Adverbs of Quality. 

1. Manner; as, Thus, sn t wdl, wisdy, quickly, &c. 

This forms by far the largest class of adverbs, including nearly all thoso 
derived from adjectives, and ending in ///; as , firmly, strongly, boldly, &c. 

2. Degree; as, Very, nearly, almost, scarcely, only, quite , altogether , mere, 
most , the more, the h ss, exceedingly, eminently, &c. 

IV. Adverbs of Quantity. 

1. Measure ; as, Much, little, enough, somewhat, partly, entirely , half. 

2. Number and order ; as, Once, twice, twofjld, threefold, firstly , secondly , 
finally, lastly .* 

V. Adverbs of Mood. 

1. Affirmation; as, IV*, certainly, truly, surely, absolutely . 

2. Negation ; as, No, not, by no means, not at all. 

3. Probability and doubt; as, Ibrhaps, probably, perchance, likely, ini 

probably .f ^ 

Observations. — (1.) Why, wherefore, when, where, and all similar words, 
which contain tho force of the relatiw, arc more properly reckoned amongst the 
Conjunctions, inasmuch as they are used to connect sentences. When, howevor, 
they are employed interrogaiim ly, they come more accurately- under the head of 
Adverbs ; as, When will you come? Why did ho go ? 

(2.) There is also a vast number of compound phrases which have tho force 
of adverbs in the English language. The following are examples : — At best, 
at present, at random, by and by, in future, now and then, of course , of necessity, 
at once, &c. Thoso may all bo classified under some of tho preceding heads. 

(3.) The adverb may goncrall^bo known by the fact of its being movable to 
any part of tho sentence in whieirit occurs. Wc can say with equal propriety, 
He went homo then , Ho then went home, and, Then he went home. The only 
case in which tho adverb is not movable, is when it qualifies an adjective or 
another adverb, and then it is easily known by its connexion with the word 
which it qualifies. 


* Measuro might here be called continuous quantity, and number discrete 
quantity. 

t The adverbs relating to time, place, manner, and probability, relate to facts , 
and therefore can be used, for the most part, only with the verb; those that 
relate to degree and to quantity, apply more especially to ^simple attributes, and 
ore therefore used more especially with adjectives or adverbs. 
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Table of Adverbs. 




a Point of time, 

Time, • b Duration of time, 

Repetition, 

Then.. 


' 1. 

. Ever. 

. Often. 

C/J 

O 

r-« 

C-. 

2. 

Place, | 

f a Rest ihg 
[b Motion* to or from, 

. Here. 

.• ‘Away. 

M 

<y 

r ft - 

•g 

3. 

Quality, 

a Manner, 
b Degree, 

. Wisely. 

. Very. 

o 

4. 

Quantity, j 

a Measure, . 

. Half. 

% 

b Number and Order, 

. Once. 




fa Affirmation, 

. Yes. 


. 5 - 

Mood, 

b Negation, . 

\c Probability or Doubt 

. No. 



. Porhapa. 


THIS PREPOSITION. 

The PuKrosiTiON is a word which shows the relation of a noun or 
pronoun to some other word in the sentence . * 

Sometimes the preposition shows the relation of one substantive to 
another ; as, The wisdom of Solomon is renowned. Sometimes it 
shows the relation of some person or thing to a given action ; as, Ho 
fell against the wall. Sometimes it shows the relation of a substan- 
tive to some quality ; as, Bread is good for food. 

These facts may be thus expressed — 

Prepositions relate nouns or pronouns to other nouns or pronouns , 
to verbs, or to adjectives . 

As all language begins with expressions for tho different objects of sense, so 
the primary use of the preposition was to indicate simpler relations between 
material objects ; as, On the table , in the room. Hence, 

I. The primary and most original clhss of proportions are those 
which express simple relations of place ; such as — 

1 . Place where a thing is (rest in) ; as, In , on, at, by . 

2. Direction to or from a place (motion) ; as, To, into, unto, to- 
wards, up, down, from . 

3. Both place and direction (rest and motion) ; as, Over, under, 
through, before, behind, between, amongst, upon , near, off, across, 
beyond, abaft , above , athwart, near . 

We can say equally* well, It is over tho door; and, He went over the hill; 
and so of the others mentioned above. * 
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II. Many of the prepositions expressing relations of place, Have 

come to bo employed to indicate relations of time. * 

.Thus, besides haying in the hovsr, wo can also way in the morning, 

1. The following are example# of* prepositions which have become 
thus employed: — In, at, before, after, between, by, within, about, off. 

2. The jonly prepositions which tfre applied to time merely are 

Since, till , until, during , pending. * # 

III. The next step in the f development of the preposition was to 
employ thoso wliicfy expressed relations of place to indicate the agent 
and instmment of an action. 

Tims, as well an saying, The mill is by the river, wo can also say, The mill is 
turned by the river. 

1. The prepositions used in this sense are, By, through , and with. 

2. Various compound preposit ional phrases are used to express the 
same idea; c.g. By means of, by virtue of 

IV. A fourth relation is expressed when wc employ prepositions to 
denote the cause or purpose of an action ; thus, as well as .aying, lie 
went from home, wo can also way, lie did it from gratitude. 

Most of the prepositions used to denote cause and purpose nro compound 
forms; as, on account of for the sake of out of &c. # 


V. Prepositions having once come into general use, became gra- 
dually multiplied and extended, so as to include g. great variety of 
relations not easily classified. 


Amongst these wo may include the ideas of — 


1. Separation and exclusion, expressed by 

2. Inclination, 
ft. Aversion, 

•I. Substitution, 

6. Possession, quality, material. . 

6. Reference to, 

7. Opposition, 

See. 


"Without, except, 

P or. 

Against. 

Instead of. 

Of. 

Touching, concerning, 
about. 

Against. 

&c. 


Remark . — Prepositions ending in ‘ ing; ’ as, touching, pending, concerning, See., 
are not originally prepositional in their meaning, but rather 'participial , They 
have gradually become, however, purely prepositional in their meaning, and 
may be so regarded in parsing. 

Many gther relations are expressed by conyjound prepositional 
forms ; fcuch as, in place of, in defiance of, in regard to, agreehbly to, 
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owing to, apart from, &c. Each of these expressions, it will he seen, 
contains % ut one relational idea. 

Many prepositions, also, arc simply used to aid the Bignifteation of 
the verb, without having any distinctive relational idea of their own ; 
as, Pie laughed at me ; he despaired o f it. 

Remark . — Prepositions may always be known by observing that they aro 
attached to a noun, and cannot be removed from ono part of the 'sentence to 
another except in connexion yitli tho noun to which they belong. 



7 'able of Prepositions. 


n. 

2. 

3 . 

4 . 


f Rest in, . . 

Place < Motion to or from, 

l Both rest and moth 

n v ( Time as well 

Time i f,v i 

(. Time only, . 

Agent and instrument . . . 

Cause 

f Separation, . 


on, 

;ice, 


Miscellaneous 
ideas, such as 


Inclination, . 
Aversion, . 
<{ Substitution, 
Possession, . 
Reference, . 
.Opposition, . 


In. 

To, from'. 
Over. 

At. 

Till. 

By, with. 
For. 

Without. 

For. 

Against. 
Instead of. 
Of. 

Touching. 

Against. 


** THE CONJUNCTION. 

The Conjunction is a icord which is used to connect the different 
parts of an extended sentence ; as, Napoleon abdicated because be was 
defeated at Waterloo, and many of his former friends had forsaken 
him.* 

Explanation . — The primary use of the conjunction is to conhect two affirma- 
tions together ; os, John came, and Mary followed. Even when the conjunction 
appears only to connect two words, it really connects . two sentences. Tlius, In 
the phrase, 'William and Mary ascended the throne, * two distinct assertions are 
made, ^though the verb is not twice repeated. 

Tho most frequent uso of the conjunction, however, is to connect a sub- 
ordinate sentence with a principal — the whole phrase forming one qualified 


* Other parts of speech are connective as well as the conjunction, particularly 
the relative pronoun. The term conjunction, however, is applied simply to 
those connective particles which cannot be classified under any of ^he other 
parts of speech. 
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affirmation. Thus, in the expression , 4 X will go when you permit me/ the con- 
junction when joins Iho second or subordinate sentence to the first, and the 
whole expression forms one affirmation, qualified by a sentence of time. These 
lmve sometimes been dll led governing conjunctions; by other grammarians 
they have been termed conti n native, they do not divide , but continue the 

sense of the passago. 

This latter kind of conjunction holds tht same relation to the subordinate 
sentence wlpch it governs, as the preposition docs to its caso; for just as the 
preposition shows a vast number of relations which a noun holds to some other 
word in the sentence, so also the conjunction will express the very same rela- 
tions as existing between subordinate sentences and the principal. Thus we 
have conjunctions of Time, Pine*, Manner, Cause, &<•, as well as prepositions, 
— the one governing ^mtnnrs, the other nouns, as : — 

Caesar returned, when ho had subdued Gaul (Time). 

Ctesar crossed the river, where lie had appointed (Place). 

Caesar died, because ho was ambitious (Cause). 

Caesar w T ould have become emperor, if he had lived (Condition). 

&o. &c. &c. 

Thus, prepositions relate notions to one another; conjunctions relate. 
sentences. 

Romo conjunctions, whilst they join two sentences together, unite also their 
meaning ; us, William was ambit ious, and England was enslaved. 

Other Con j unctions, whilst they join two sentences together, disunite their 
meaning, and put them in contrast with one another; as, William was ambi- 
tious, or England was enslaved. 

On this distinction is founded flic following classification — 

Conjunctions are of two kinds, — Copulative and Disjunctive. 

I. Copulative Conjunctions. 

£ 

A Copulative Conjunction is one which not only joins sentences 
together , hut also unites their meaning . 

There arc two kinds of copulative conjunctions: — 

]. Those that simply connect the meaning of two united sentences; 
as, Henry died, and Edward succeeded him. 

2. Those that combine the meaning of the two united sentences; 
as, Edward reigned after his father died. 

The former may be culled connective , and tht 4 latter continuative conjunctions. 


II. Disjunctive Conjunctions. 

A Disjunctive Conjunction is one which , while it joins two sentences 
together , disconnects their meaning . ' 

Thorp are two kinds of disjunctive conjunctions 

1. Those that simply disconnect or distribute the meaning of the 
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united sentences; as, He was here yesterday, or will come to- 
morrow. 

2. Those that contrast the meaning of the ijnited sentences; asj 
William was brave, but Henry a^coward. 

The former may be called distributive* tfte latter adversative conjunctions. 

As tho conjunctions have to do cf^efly with sentences, the further classiflca- 
tion of them will bo left until we # nave to view them in connexion, with the 
Analysis of tho Sentence. • 

Tho following Table will,*in tho meantime, give a list of tho conjunctions 
most in use under their proper heads : — 


Table of Conjunctions. 

r And. 


f 1. Connective, 


I. 

Copulative, 


Also. 
Likewise. 
Moreover. 
I Further, 
f Before, 
Ere, 

Alter, 


<j 

6 


ii. 

Disjimctivc, 


where, that, 

whither, except, 

whence, howevci. 

\ n i.* J When, because, as if. 

^.Contmimtivc^ Whils ’ t) y. m{h at. 

Until, imless. 

Whenever, though. 

I As, although, than. 

-1. Distributive, Either, ""neither. 

f But. 

Nevertheless. 

A , .. However. 

. 2. Advorsative, 

Notwithstanding. 

.Yet. 


There are also a great number of compound conjunctions or con- 
junctional phrases used in the English language, of which the follow- 
ing m*y be taken as examples : — 

As well as, as soon as , in as far as, in as much as, after that . 

Remark . — It is frequently difficult to determine whet her a word iwed in any 
given sense .is a conjunction or an adverb. The test by which this may be 
determined is the following: — If the word is movable to any other part of the 
sentence, it is an adveij>; but if it cannot be moved from the beginning of the 
sentence which it introduces without destroying the sense, it must be, strictly 
speaking, a conjunction. # 
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THE INTERJECTION. 

• An Interjection is a word which expresses any sudden wish or 
emotion of the mind , hut no dcfmjf<? thought. 

Explanation interjection is tlm mojrt primitive of all the parts of 
speech, hwJ hardly comes, indeed, within 4htt sphere of articulate language at 
nil. Almost all animals have mum peciilyfr sound to express any sudden feeling 
which they may experience. The interjection • -> simply such a sound as 
employed by man. 

interjections may express- - 

1. Sudden joy; ns, ..... Hurrah! 

2. Sudden sorrow or pain ; a^ Ah! Alas! 

3. Sudden approbation; as, .... Bravo! 

A. Sudden surprise ; as, .... 0! Ha! Heigh! 

f>. Sudden displeasure ; as OJie! Pooh ! 

Ct. A sudden desire with rc^pirt toothers, as. Hush! Hallo! 


Having now gone through all tlio Parts of Speech, it will bo neces- 
sary to show that the number is complete. This will be done by 
pointing out 

tiu; principles of Tin; above it.assific vriox. 

The various notions of which the human mind is capable may be 
divided into two great classes; — 

T. Notions uf all the things, mental or material, *real or imaginary, 
of which wc can form any conception. 

11. Notions of all the qualities, states, or actions, which we can in 
any way attribute to them. 

Ilcncc there are two principal classes of words corresponding to 
these two classes of notions : — 

I. Names of things, i. e. substantives. 

IT. Names pf actions, states, or qualities, i. e. attributives . 

Under the names of things, we have two parts of speech, ?iz. the 
Noun and the Pronoun. 

Under the names of attributes, wc have three parts of speech, via. 
the Verb, the Adjective, and the Adverb. 

It is necessary, however, to express not only the different kinds of 
notions wHch we form, whether of substances or attributes, but also 
to indicate certain relations as existing between them. 
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These ljiunt be either relations which exist between one notion and 
another, or relations which exist between one affirmation and another. 

1. If we require to express any relation between one notion and 
another, we employ the Preposition 

2. If we require to show tliorelation between one affirmation* and 

another, we employ the Conjunction. . . 

The only part of sj>eed^left is The Interjection, which is simply tho 
expression of a sudden emotion of the mind, and does not stand in 
any grammatical relation to tho rest, of the sentence. 


Table of Parts of Speech. 


o 


f. Notions, <! 


1. Substantives, 


2. Attributive*. 


(With an 
I assertion, 

I Without an 

! assertion, 
Secondary 
'attribute, 


II. Relations, 


1. lietwpfu o»o uoti.jii ) 

and another, | 

2. between om* as°cr- ) 

lion and anyth'*!*, j 


\] xtra -gramma l ical i itteraneo, 


Noun. 

Pronoun. 

Verb. 

Adjective. 


Ad\erh. 


Preposition. 
Conj unci ion. 
Interjection. 


CHAPTER II. 

ON THE DIFFERENT CHANGES AND INFLEXIONS TO 
WHICH WORDS ARE Sl’HJECT. 

Words are the signs of ideas. The same idea may often be viewed 
in several different relations. 

Thus, the action expressed by the verb may be viewed in relation to present, 
past, or fviure time. 

To express these different relations readily, the form of the word 
is often changed; as, love into loved , rvn into ran. These changes 
are called inflexions. * The parts of speech which admit of iiifjpxions, 
arc the Noun, the Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, and* the Adverb. 
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I. Inflexions of the Noun. 

The Inflexion.-* of# Nouns relate — 

1. To their Number ; 2. Ta their Case ; .'3. To their Gender . 

1. Nuafcer. 

• • 

When we employ a name, we sometimes wish it to express only 
one of'tlie things which the name indicates, and sometimes more than 
one. To mark this diilerericc the name is inflected. * 

If the name means only one, it is said to bo in the Singular 
number; if it means mure than one, it is said to be in the Plural 
number. 

General Rule for the Plural. 

The Plural of Nouns is formed by tlx addition of s to the Singular ; 
as, book, books. 

Exceptions. — 1. Nouns ending in s, .r, z, sh, and the soft ch y 
cannot take an a for the plural, as the sounds would not easily com- 
bine. They form their plural therefore in ea; as, loss, losses ; box, 
boxes; brushy brushes; churchy churches. Most nouns ending in o, 
preceded by a consonant, also lake es ; as, potato, potatoes. 

2. Nouns ending in //, preceded by a consonant, change the y into 
ics ; as, lady, ladies. 

3. Most nouns in/ or fe form their plural in v is; as, calf, calves; 
knife, knives . Some few noims, however, particularly those ending 
in Jf\ oof, rj\ such as hoof, turf, start] follow the general rule, and 
simply add s to the singular. 

ZircrpO'e?/.— Stuff makes staves. 

4. A few nouns of Saxon origin form their plural by changing the 
vowel sound of the singular. They art] man, men ; ivoman , icomen ; 
foot, feet; goose, geese; tooth, teeth; mouse, mice; louse, lice. 

Three nouns of the same origin form their plural a in crr 9 ass, ox, 
oxen; child, children; brother, brethren. (The modern form, brothers, 
is now used in ordinary conversation.) 

The words swine and kino belong really to this class, though not in other 
respects regular. Swine comes from sow, and kine from cow. 

5. So^ie few words have their plural the same as the singular ; as, 
sheep, deer . , 
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Fish, fowl, and some other singular forms of the samo kind, aro 
list'd as plurals when a quantity is expressed ; but fishes, fowls, <fcc., 
when wo wish to imply number. In tho Bamo*way, we often employ 
pence and pennies as two plural dorms of tho word penny , — one col- 
krtively, the other distrilmtivcly.* 

Fort iff n Plurals . — ]. Pure Lutin%iouns, adopted into our languiigq, genomlly 
retain their Latin ending.*. •* 

Nouns in us fuhu tlie plural in i ; as, focus, foci. 

. vm . . <t\ as, datum, data. 

. </ * ir\ n*», nebula, nebula*. 

i.r . . /ro; as, vertex, vortices. 

. vs (neuter jmmI« r) trti; u», genus, genera. 

2. Pure Onvk ih»iiih adopted into our language, retain the (ireek endings ill 
thi- plur.d. 'j him, 

Noun* 1*1 is form the plural in rs; as, crisis, crises 

. . . . u ; as, phenomenon, phenomena. 

JJ. Some words adopted from niodi-ni languages retain their original plurals. 
Thus 

Fan (Trench) takes niur ; a*«, beau, Le.iux. 
e and a (Italian) . t . ns, dilettante, dilettanti ; 

virtuoso, virtuosi. 

4. Hebrew nouns sometimes take tin, ns, cherub, cherubim. 

h'nnark . — There are a few nouns in English which have no singular, aslhoso 
derived from the Greek plural adjective; viz. Physics, Metaphysics, Politics; 
aNo, riches, alms, and news. Though the last noun requires a singulur verb 
after it. 

2. Case. 

We often require not only to name things, but to show their rela- 
tions to other things as well. In m:my languages this is usually done 
by putting a certain inflexion at the end of the noun. The noun is 
then said to bo in a ce rtain ease, and the inflexion is called a ease- 
ending. ♦ 

There are three cases in English; the Nominative, the Possessive, 
and the Objective. 

Tho noun, in its simple form, is commonly said to be; in the nominative or 
in the e/ycctivr case, according as it stands differently related to tho verb, or to 
a preposition in a sentence. As there is here, however, no change of inflexion , 
we shall treat further of tin’s subject in its proper place, under tho ‘Structure 
of Sentences.’ 


* Tin* following \i«>rd< arc frequently used in the plural Hon«c. without any 
plural termination, whfa a mi in lx r is •>) token of : -cannon, hrad^hqrsc, foot 
pound , sail, shot, stand, stone, brrur, couple, hash, dozen. * 
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in the English language, most of the relations between nouns are 
expressed by prepositions; as, bg tin; church, in the field. 'Ac only 
relation wkicli is indicated by a distinct inflexion at the end of the 
noun is that of possession ; as, \Vf Ilium's house. Hence it is usually 
called* t-hn Possessive ra:**. 

• 

( / enr id it (ifr Jm l ’ijsst ssice (fuse. 

The, J’o.'HifttMoe Cast singular in firmed Kg writing an apostrophe 
and an s after the singular noun : //«, neighbour, pass, neighbour’s. 
The possessive plural is fanned by situ pi// writing the apostrophe after 
the plural noun; as, neighbours pass, neighbours’. When, however* 
the plural does not terminate in s, the apostrophe and the s after it 
must be both retained • as, men, men’s. 

Exceptions. — 1. Where the singular end-, in <>, sounded as a dis 
linct syllable, lie- apostrophe only is used; as, Socrates’ wife. 

Words ending in ss, .r, us, and re , frequently form the pos.’>essive 
singular by simply adding the apostrophe, particularly uhen iwd 
with the term ‘for the sake;’ as, For goodness’ sake, for »Fcsu*’ sake, 
for conscience’ sake. r I v Xiis is «i* prevent the recurrence of the hissing 
sound. 

} ^ murk 1. Tin* upostropbr shows f hat a vowel haw 1 m cm left out, TIio 
Anglo Saxon possessive ended in es. 

'1. The iioKsessive cm^c ran hr equally well expressed hv the preposition * <>/.' 
My father h holism— tile liouse of my father. €l 

3. Gender. 

In tlio English language, gender relate* only to those nouns which 
indicate living creatures. All the nam< of animals of the male kind 
are of the masculine, all the names of animals of the female kind are 
of the feminine, gender. All other name* are slid to be neuter, i. e. 
neither masculine nor feminine. 

There are two inflexions which are used to distinguish the feminine 
gender from the masculine. The more frequent is the, affix css ; as, 
lion, lioness. The less frequent is the affix ine\ as, hero , heroine. 
AU otlicr modes of distinguishing gender arise from the employment 
of separate words; as, cock, heir, h e-goat, shc-goat. 

mark. — Feminines in css and in? have come into the English throtigli the 
French. - Tne Anglo-Saxon language employed different words to mark the 
gender. 
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Some nouns arc used l>otli lor the male and female; such as cousin, 
parent, 'bird, &c. Those are usually termed common as to gender. 

TAULE OF NOV NS WHKU 1IAVK A SEPARATE .WORD I'OIt TI1F. 

MAI.l' ASm FEMA11!. 


r»:\rhcio:\ 

M.iid. 

Hart, 

Uoe. 

U-.ir. 

Sow. 

llor-e. 

Mure. 

i ’*< o . 

(Jirl. 

TTu&baiul, 

Wife. 

Hridi-ifri". n, 

n ;dr. 

Kins 

Queen. 

]»r it her, 

Sister. 

Lor.t ( :i litloV 

J-rfidy. 

Hack, 

Doc. 

* Man, 

Woman. 

Hull, 

Cow. 

Monk, 

Nun. 

Cock, 

IIi'ii. 

Nephew, 

Niece. 

Doir, 

Hitch 

Hum, 

Ewe. 

Prnke. 

Duck. 

Son, 

Dnught er. 

Karl, 

Counter 

Stag, 

Hind. 

Efl!ln'l*. 

Mother. 

Uncle, 

Aunt 

tijmdi r. 

< lOOSC. 

"Wizard 

Witch. 

Goiith'ii. ci, 

Ladv. 




Wnrch origin illy Ji.it in. ending hi *o\ tak- ■ I h«» Latin form of the feminine in 
iu j.r \ :m, ft a! at or % ftstatr i .r; iX'ri<1>r m ex cutri.v. 

lit murk. -Ahstrafi qualities arid names of countries are not. unfroqucntly 
poetically regarded as minim* ; ns, H<r ways are ways of pleasantness ; 
England • attends hr power i.vrr tin glnhi*. 

II. INIT.KXION » OK TUK AhJROTIVI.. 

Adjectives oxjjivks tlie qualities of nouns. The only variation we 
need to indicate in regard to qualities, is the degree in which they are 
in l>e attributed To the nmin in question. If I speak of a thing as 
hi iiur white, \ may attribute this quality to it gene rally, or I may 
,-neuk of it a*> being marc white than certain other things, or the most 
white of all the objects about which wo are speaking, lienee — 

There are in adjectives of quality three degrees of comparison — the 
Positive, tlie Comparative, and the Superlative. • 

General Rule for Inflexions of Adjectives. 

77> expositive degree is (he adjective in its simple state ; the compa- 
rative is formed by adding cr; and the superlative by adding est; as, 
'fmng, stronger, strongest. 

Exceptions.' — 1. No adjectives, except those which denote quality 
or quantity , can have any degrees of comparison. 

'1. If an adjective denoting quality or quantity con si# of more 
dwn one syllable, it is generally compared by prefixing more for the 
* ' <; 2 
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comparative, and most for the superlative; as, more beautiful, most 
beautiful. A few adjectives also add most to the end of tiro word, 


as a kind of superlative; affix ; as, upper, uppomosL 

Remark.— -If adjectives of two Hv)|pb1«i end in ;//, <r t or Ut % they are com- 
pared }>y inflexion, as holy, holier; tender, tenderer; noble, nobler. 


3. The following words arc compand irregularly : — 


Bad, ill, evil, 
Far, 

Fore, 

Good, 

Late, # 

Little, 

iVlany, much, 
Near, 

Old, 


Worse, 

Farther, 

Former, 

Better, 

Later or Latter, 
Less, 

More, 

Nearer, 

Older or Elder 


Worst. 

• Farthest. 
Foremost or First, 
Best. 

Latest or Last. 
Least. 

Most. 

Nearest or Ni xt. 
Oldest or Eldest. 


lir. Inflexions of tiie Phono itn. 

Tho Pronoun, like the Noun for which it stands, is inflected in 
rcforcnco to Number, Case, and Gender. 


1. Number. 


In reference to Number, the personal pronouns, in place of using 
an inflexion, change tho whole form of the word ; as, 


Siwj. 

I 

Thou 
He, she, it 


Plural. 
We. # 
Yc or you. 
They. 


2. Case. 

In reference to Case, the personal pronouns are more fully inflected 
than the nouns. 

In addition to tho possessive, all of them (except it, you, and one) 
have a particular form for the objective case likewise ; as, 


Nom. 

Obj. 

I 

Me. 

Thou 

Thee. 

He 

Him. 

She 

Her. 

We 

Ua. 

Ye 

You.* 

They 

Them. 
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Remark. — Ye is not exclusively nominative. It is used by many old writers 
in the objective case. In the Bible we have Comfort ye. Comfort ye, my people ; 
where ye is equivalent to yourselves. 

• • 

2. I, thou , she , we, you, and Uiey^ have two forms of the possessive 
case ; one to be used when placet? l>efore a noun, and the other to be 
used when standing alone ; tints we say, 


my • 
thy 

This is { ^ cr Jdiouse. 

your 

their/ 


But, This hou^c is 


mine. 

thine. 

hers. 

ours. 

yours. 

Ithcirs. 


Remark . — Both adjectives and possessive oases can ordinarily bo used cither 
before nouns or standing alone after the verb with equal correctness; thus we 
can say, either 

This is a good house ; or, This houso is good. 

This is John’s house ; or, This house is John's. 


Ilenco it is indifferent whether we term my, mine , thy , thine, &e., a posses- 
sive pronoun, or a pronoun in tho posscssivo case, as it answers equally well to 
cither description. 


The complete tablo of personal pronouns stands as follows : — 



Nom. 

Pass. 

Obj. 

J 


my 

mine, 

me. 

1 

Thou, 

thy 

thine, 

thee. 


Ho, 

his, 

him. 

king. \ 

She, 

her 

hers, 

her. 

i 

It, 


its, 

it. 

i 

lOne, 


one’s, 

one. 

Plu. 

[We, 

our 

ours, 

us. , 

| Ye or you, 

your yours, 

you. 


iThey, 

their theirs, 

them. 


THb relative pronoun who undergoes inflexions in the singular - 
number, similar to those of the personal, but makes no change in the 
plural : — 

Norn. Poes . Otj. 

Sing . and Ulu. Who, whose, wfym. 

* # • * 

Winch, what , and that undergo no case-inflexions. • 
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Gender. 


•The third personal pronoun singular, and the relative, are the only 
ones which make any distinction gender. Thus: 


3rd Pern. 

Mas. He, his, him. ) 
Fern. She, hers, her. J 
Neut . It, its, if. 


Red. 

Who, whom. 
Which. 


IV. INI' LKXIONS or Till. Vl.KIl. 

The Verb is used, for llie most part, to affirm some kind of action. 
Actions iilay be viewed under a great variety of conditions, in 
reference to the person who performs them, the time at which they 
occur, &c. lienee there is a very great number of relations we 
require to express in connexion with them. 

On this account it is that the verb, in almost all languages, has by 
far the greatest variety of inflexions of all the different parts of 
speech. 

The relations of the verb may ho el:e dfied under the Voice, the 
Mood, the Tense, the Person, and the Number. 

Voice. 

If we consider an action, on the one hand, as Expressing what 
anything does ; or, on the other hand, as expressing what is done to 
it, we indicate these differences by the use of the active and passive 
voice ; as, / love (active) ; I am loved (passive). 

There are in English no inflexions which indicate the passive 
voice. The different shades of meaning here required arc all 
expressed by auxiliaries , as will be seen hereafter. 

There is, tilso, ns we have shown, a kind of middle vfoice used in English. 
Thus, in addition to the expressions, I 'move the table (active) ; and the table id 
moved by me (passive) ; wo cau only say the table moves. To iudicato thi# voice, 
however, there are no distinct forms, as in the Greek language. 

Mood. 

If we regard the mode or manner in which an action presents itself 
to our understanding, we may consider it cither jfe an actual reality, 
or as a possibility, or as a command, or as a wish, or generally as an 
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action A|holly undefined. The expression of these dilTerent circum- 
stances gives rise to what are called the moods . 

The simple affirmation of a fact is called thit Indicative* mood ; sts, 
He (foes. • • 

If a condition or uncertainly has to be expressed, \vc employ what 
is called the Conditional or Subjunctive mood ; as, If he go. 

When a command is expressed, we use the Imperative mood, Go. 

When the power to So an action is expressed, we use the Potential 
mood, I can go. • 

If we express the action generally without way limitation of the 
idea, we use the Infinitive mood. To go ; which, as we before remarked, 
is simply using the verb as though it were a noun. 

In addition to these, there are the participles, or participial moods 
ending in ing and ed, which arc simply two forms of the verb used 
like an adjective, as a loving parent, a bruised reed. 

The participial form in ing has also a peculiar use in English 
answering to the Latin gerund. Thus, Ho is to be blamed for 
breaking it. In giving wag w e did w rong. lie was tried for stealing 
a horse. 

Remark. — The English verb is extremely wanting in inflexions to indicate 
tlio moods. The indicative mood of the regular verb, in fact, is the only one 
which has injlexitms peculiar to itself, by means of auxiliaries, however, wo 
can express all the varieties of mood with remarkable accuracy, as will be 
shown hereafter. 

Tense. 

If we take into consideration the lime at which the action is 
performed, and duly express it, this gives rise to the employment or 
what are called Tenses , w'hich help us to point out any action as 
being cither present, past, or future ; as, / love, f loved, 1 will love. 

The English language is very rich in auxiliaries, and by their 
means can express more shades of meaning in the tense relations of 
the i§erb than probably any other existing language. Tims it has a 
present indefinite I love , a present progressive I am loving , and a* 
present complete I have loved. In the same way it can express a 
past indefinite I loved , a past progressive I was loving, and a past 
complete I had loved . So again for the future, it can express a 
future indefinite P shall love, a future progressive I shall be lovina. 
and a future complete I shall have loved. 
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In addition to all this variety of lenses, we can make a number of 
emphatic forms by the use of the verb To do\ as, I do love, I did 
love ; and ^an again employ the whole system of tenses above indi- 
cated in their passive' an well as their active forms. 

Person and Number. 

Lastly,' If we take into consideratiop the person to whom, or thing 
to which the action relutos as its subject; — whether it be myself, the 
speaker ; or you, the person spoken to ; or a third person whom we 
aro speaking of, we may indicate all these differences by certain 
inflexions; and show still further whether this same subject bo 
singular or plural. 

Thus, I strike, indinitw that I am the do<*r of tho action; thou strib'st, that 
you aro tho doer uf it. .John strikes, that a perviti of whom wo arc* speaking is 
tho doer of it. The farms strike, stribst, ami sfrikes, accordingly denote tho 
first, second, and third person in relation to tho subject of the actiou. 

Somooftho above relations arc expressed by using separate words, 
callod auxiliaries, in connexion with the participial and infinitive 
forms of the principal verb ; as, T am loving, 1 have loved, I will (to) 
love. But many others of them are expressed by means of tho 
inflexions we have now to point out. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 

There are two forms which the inflexion of the verb assumes in 
the English language — a modern form (called also l^gular), in which 
tho past tense and past participle end in (l or cd\ and an ancient 
form (called also irregular), in which the past tense is formed by 
changing the characteristic vowel of the verb, and the past participle 
by a similar change, with or without the termination cn. 

modern or Begular Conjugation. 

TO LOVF. 

Present. Past . Pass. Participle . 

Love. Loved. * Loved. f . 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular . PluraL 

/l. 1 love. 1. We love. 

Person. < £ Thou lovest. 2. Y<e or you love. 

13. lie loves (loveth). 3. They love. 
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Person . 


Singular . 

1. I loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 

3. IIo loved. 


Imperative. — Love. 


Past Tense . 

PlttraL 

1. We loved. • 

2. Ye or you loved. 

3. They loved. 

Infinitive. — To Iqvq. 


Participles. 

Present or Incomplete*~L<mng. 

Past or Complete. — Loved. . 

Unnark. — In the conditional or subjunctive mood, which is in oil other 
respects precisely the same in its inflexions as the indicative, the cut and s of 
the second and third person singular, are frequently left out; If thou love, if 
he love. 

Old or Irregular Conjugation. 

TO WRITE. 

Present . Past. Pass. Participle. 

Write. Wrote. Written. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. 

/ 1. I write. 

Person. j 2. Thoft writest. 

'3. He writes (writeth). 


Plural. 

1. We write. 

2. Ye or you write. 

3. They write. 


Past Tense . 

Singular . 

/I. I wrote. 

Person, j 2. Thou wrotest 
' 3. He wrote. 


Plural . 

1. We wrote. 

2. Y o or jrou wrote. 

3. They wrote. 


Imperative. — Write. 


Infinitive. — To write 


Participles. 

Present or Incomplete. — Writing. 

Past or Complete . — Written. 

All verbs in the English language arc conjugated more or less 
according to the abdve forms, except two, which introduce another 
root into the past tense, viz. the verb to be, and the verb to go. 
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AUXILIARY VERBS. 

• • e 

To develop© the* full conjugation of the English verb, we must 
employ Auxiliaries . 

An Auxiliary Verb is one which? is used to assist other verbs in 
expressing some particular fotvis of*Voice , Mood t or Tense . 


1. Auxiliaries of Voioe. 


1. The verb to be ) joined to the comp lete participle of any tran- 
sitive verb, is used to form the Passive Voice. Thus, . 


Active , 


I love, 

I loved, 


Passive , 


[l am loved. 
jl was loved. 


2. The verb to be, joined with the incomplete participle of any 
principal verb, expresses the progressive form of the Active Voice. 
Simple form — I strike. Progressive form — I am striking. 


CONJUGATION OF VERB ‘ TO BE: 
Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense. 

Singular, 
tl. I am. 

Person. ] 2. Thou art. 
v3. lie is. 


' Plural. 

1. We are. 

2. Yc or you are. 

3. They arc. 


Past Tense. 


Singular. 

) 1 . I was. 

2. Thou wast. 

3. He was. 

Imperative. — Be. 


Plural. 

1. We were. 

2. Ye or you were. 

3. They were. 

Infinitive. — To be. 


Participles. 

Present or Incomplete. — Being. 
Past or Complete. — Been. 
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Conditional Mood. 

Present. m # 

If I be — If tli^u be — If he be. 

% Paii 

If I were — If tliqu wert * — If he were. 

2. 4uxiliaries of Mood. 

There are throe Auxiliaries of Mood jn the English language, all 
of which arc defective in their conjugation — two of them having 
only a Present and Pa9t Tense, and one only a Present, viz. may, 
can, and must. 

1. May is used to express permission or desire ; as, I may go 
(permission) ; may ho prosper (desire). The mobd which it thus 
forms is generally called Potential , sometimes also Optative. 


CONJUGATION OF ‘AL4I7 
Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense . 

Singular. 

[I. I may. 

Person.] 2. Thou may est. 

*3. He may. 


Plural. 

1. Wo may. 

2. Yo or you may. 

3. They may. 


Singular. 

(1. I might. 


Past Tense. 


Person.] 2. Thou mightest 
^3. lie might. 


2. Can is used to denote power ; as, I can ride, 
more properly called the Potential Mood. 


Plural. 

1. We might. 

2. Yo or you might. 

3. They might. 

It forms what is 


CONJUGATION OF ‘ CAN / 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural . 

( 1. I can. 1. We can. 

Person. \ 2. Thou canst. 2. Ye or you can. 

*3. He can. 3. They cau. 


* Wert is the only word in the English Language that is pfp&li&r to the 
Conditional Mood, except in poetry, where it is Hometimes used for want. 
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Past Tense . 


' Singular . , 4 


‘Person, j 


1. I could. 

2. Thou couldst. 
8. He could. 


» 


Plural . 

1. We could. 

2. Ye or you could. 

3. They could. 


3. Must is used to denote necessity ; as/ You must learn. It has 
no inflexion whatever, and \h only used in the present tense. 


Person. J 


Singular. 

1. 1 must. 

2. Thou must. 

3. lie must. 


Plural. 

1. We must. 

2. Yu or you must. 

3. They must. 


The form 1 am to (as, lam to inform you) is also employed as a somewhat 
weaker expression of necessity. 


4. In addition to the above Auxiliaries of Mood, the past tenses 
of will and shall, namely, would and should , are sometimes used to 
express condition , and then form what is termed the Conditional or 
Subjunctive Mood ; as, If you would come, I should be happy. 

All the auxiliaries of mood are joined to tho Infinitive Mood of the 
principal verb, the particle to being omitted; as, I can (to) go, I must 
(to) conie. 


3. Auxiliaries of Tense. 

Tho three auxiliaries of tense are have, shall , and will. 

1. The auxiliary verb to have is joined w ith the complete participle 
of the principal verb, and thus forms the perfect tense ; as, I walk 
(present); I ftawwalked (perfect). 

CONJUGATION OF ' HAVE l 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense . 

Singular. Plural . 

1 1. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Thou hast. 2. Ye (ft you have. 

3. He has, 3. They have. 
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Past Tense , 

Singular . Plural . 

1. Iliad. 1. We hfi$. 

Person. • 2. Thou liadst. • # # 2. Ye or you had. 

3. lie had. 3. They had. 

Imperative. — Have. Infinitive. — To have. . 

• Participles. 

Present . — Having. • Past . — Had. 

2. and trill are joined to the Infinitive Moftd of tho principal 
verb, to denote future time ; as, I shall come , he will remain . 

lit mark . — To express simple futurity, shall is used in tlio first person, and 
t riff in tho second and tliinl ; as, / shall come , then wilt cow, ha will come. 
Will, in the first person, generally denotes determination ; o9 I will come; and 
shall, in tho second and third persons, generally denote authority: Thou shalt 
not kill ; he shall come to-morrow. 

CONJUGATION OF • SHALL ’ AND ‘ WILL* 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular . Plural . 

f 1. I shall or will. 1. We shall or will. 

Person.. 2. Thou shalt or wilt. 2. Ye or you shall or will. 

3. He shall or will. 3. They shall or will. 

Past Tense. 

Singular . Plural . 

1. I should or would. 1. We should or would. 

Person.. 2. Thou shouldst or wouldst. 2. Ye or you should or would. 

3. He should or would. 3. They shoulder would. 

Both verbs arc defective in the other moods and tenses. 

Note . — The expressions to be going, and to be about , ore also used as auxilia- 
ries of the future tense, when tho action is supposed to follow immediately ; 
as, I am going to read ; lam about to get up. 

4. Auxiliary of Emphasis and Interrogation. 

The auxiliary verb to do Is employed — 

1. To express the emphatic form of the verb ; as, I do gnjpy it, I 
did enjoy it, &c. 
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f 2. To complete the interrogative form of the verb. Thus, instead 
of saying, Go you ? W ant he ? we always employ the form, Do you 
go ? Did he go ? 

t 

CONJUGATION Of THE VERB * TO DO.’ 

• « 

Indicative Mood. 

t 

Present Tense . • 


Verson . 


Singular. < 

1. I do. 

2. Thou dost. 

3. He does. 


Plural . , 

1. We do. 

2. Ye or you do. 

3. They do. 


Tense. 


Person. \ 


Singular. 

1. 1 did. 

2. Thou didst. 

3. lie did. 


Imperative. — Do. 


Plural. 

A. We did. 

2. Yc or you did. 

3. They did. 

Infinitive. — To do. 


Participles. 

Present. — Doing. Past. — Done. 

5. Compound Auxiliaries. 

Two or more auxiliaries may be united so as to form numerous 
compound verbal expressions; as, I may have loved ; I should have 
been weeping, &c. 

Whatever shade of meaning, in brief, we wish to express in rela- 
tion to mood, tense, or voice, we can easily do so by combining some 
of the auxiliary verbs with the infinitive mood or participle? of the 
principal verb. 

Taking the simple and compound forms of the verb together, they 
may bo conveniently reduced to the following scheme : — 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 


COMPOUND VERBAL EXPRESSIONS. • ^ 






The Passive Vgice, To be loved , is conjugated simply with all the moods and tenses of the verb To 

and the Passive Participle ; as, 


COU POCN1) VERBAL EXPRESSIONS. 


4o 



I^jronld be a useful exercise for the scholar to make out a complete paradigm of the verb, both active and passive, in all 
its moods, tenses, numbers and persona 
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Irregular Verbs. 

J\. The Irregular Verbs may be conveniently divided into three 
classes. r 

1.. Those which have only one fopn for the Present Tense, the 
Past T ong s, and Complete Participle! They are the following : — 


Present 

Past 

•• 

Comp. Participle . 

Burst 

burst 


burst. 

Cast 

cast 


cast. 

Cost 

' cost 


cost. 

Cut • 

cut 


cut. 

Hit. 

hit 


hit. 

Hurt 

hurt 


hurt. 

Let 

let 


let. 

Put 

put 


put 

Hid 

rid 


rid. 

Set 

set 


set. 

Shred 

shred 


shred. 

Shut 

♦shut 


shut. 

Slit 

Blit 


slit. 

Split 

split 


split. 

Spread 

spread 


spread. 

Sweat 

sweat 


sweat. 

Thrust 

thrust 


thrust. 


2. Those which have two distinct forms for the above-mentioned 
parts of die verb. They are the following : — 


Present 

Past. 

Comp . Participle. 

Abide 

abode 

abode. 

Awake 

awaked or awoke 

awaked. 

Beat 

beat 

beaten. 

Behold 

beheld 

beheld. 

Bend 

bent 

bent. 

Bereave 

bereft 

bereft. 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Bind 

bound 

bound. 

Bleed 

bled 

bled. 

Bless 

blessed 

blessed. 

Breed 

bred 

bred. 

Biing 

Build , 

brought 

built 

brought 

built 
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PrwtfU. 

Past . 

Comp. Participle* 

Barn 

burned or burnt 

burnt. 

Buy 

bought 

bought. 

Catch 

caught 

caught. 

Cling 

clung 

clung. 

Come 

came % 

come. 

Creep 

crept 

crept. 

Crow 

crew 

crowed. 

Curse 

Arsed or cuim. 

curst. 

Deal 

dealt , 

dealt. 

Dig 

dug 

dug. 

Feed 

fed 

fed. 

Feol 

felt 

felt. 

Fight 

fought 

fought. 

Find 

lbund 

fbupd. 

Flee 

fled 

fled. 

Fling 

flung 

flung. 

Oct 

got 

got. 

Crmd 

ground 

giuimd 

Hang 

hanged or hung 

hanged or hung. 

Hear 

heard 

* heard. 

Hold 

held 

held. 

Keep 

kept 

kept. 

Knit 

knitted or knit 

knitted o) knit. 

La^ 

laid 

laid. 

Lead 

led 

led. 

Leave 

left 

left. 

Lend 

lent 

lent. 

Load 

loaded 

loaded or laden. 

Lose 

lost 

lost. 

Make 

made 

made. 

Meet 

mot 

met. 

Fay 

paid 

paid. . 

Read 

read 

read. 

Rend 

rent 

rent. 

Run 

ran 

run. 

few 

sawed 

sawed or sawn. 

Say 

said 

said. 

Seek 

sough 

sought. 

Sell 

sold 

sold. 

Send 

sent 

seer. 

Shine 

shone 

shone. 

Shoe 

shod 

shod. 


d 2 
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Prmmt, 

Past . 

Comp. Participle. 

Shoot 

shot 

shot. 

Sit, 

sat 

sat. 

Sleep 

slept 

slept. 

Slide 

slid 

slid. 

Sling 

slung 

slung. 

Speed 

aped 

sped. 

Spend 

spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt 

spilt. 

Stand 

stood 

stood. 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck. 

Sting 

stung 

stung. 

Strike 

struck 

struck or stricken. 

String 

strung 

strung. 

Swing 

swung 

swung. 

Teach 

taught 

taught. 

Tell 

told 

told. 

Think 

thought 

thought. 

Weep 

wept 

wept 

Win 

won 

won. 

Wind 

wound 

wound. 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung. 

3. Those which have three distinct forms for the above-mentioned 

parts of the Verb. They are the following : — 

Present . 

Past . 

Comp. Participle . 

Arise 

arose 

arisen. 

Bear, to carry 

bore or bare 

borne. 

Bear, to bring forth 

bore, bare 

born. 

Begin 

began 

begun. 

Bid 

bid, bade 

bidden. 

Bite 

bit 

bitten or bit. 

Blow 

blew 

blown. 

Break 

broke 

broken. 

Chide 

chid 

chidden. 

Choose 

chose 

chosen. ' 

Cleave 

cleft or clove 

cleft or cloven. 

Clothe 

clothed 

clad or clothed. 

Dare, to venture 

durst 

dared. 

Do 

did 

done. 

Draw 

drew 

drawn. 

Drdbf? 

dressed 

drest. 
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Present . 

Past . 

Comp. Participle, 

Drink 

drank 

drunk. 

Drive 

drove 

driven. 

Eat 

ate 

eaten. 

. Fall 

fell 

fallen. 

Fly 

flew • 

flown. 

Forsake 

forsooj! 

forsaken. 

Freeze 

# froze * 

frozen. 

Give 

gave 

given. 

Grave 

graved 

graven. 

Grow 

grew 

gro^n. 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn. 

Hide 

hid 

hidden. 

Know 

knew 

known. 

Load 

loaded 

loaded or laden. 

Lie 

lay 

lain. 

Mow 

mowed 

mown. 

Ride 

rode 

ridden. 

iiiug 

rang 

rung. 

Rise 

rose 

risen. 

Rive 

rived 

riven. • 

See 

saw 

seen. 

Sew 

sewed 

sown. 

Shake 

shook 

shaken. 

. Shave 

sliaved 

shaven. 

Shear 

sheared 

shorn or sheared* 

Show 

showed 

shown. 

Shrink 

shrank 

shrunk. 

Sing 

sang 

sung. 

Sink 

sank 

sunk. 

Slay 

Blew 

slain. 

Slink 

slank 

slunk. 

Smite 

smote 

smitten. * 

Sow 

sowed 

sown, sowed. 

Speak 

spoke 

spoken. 

Spin 

span 

spun. 

Spit 

spat 

spit. 

Spring 

sprang 

sprung. 

Steal 

stole 

stolen. 

Stink 

stank 

stunk. 

Stride 

strode 

stridden. 

Strive 0 

strove 

striven. # 

Stfew or strow 

strewed or strowed strewn, strewed or 


* 

strowed. 
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Present. 

Past . 

Swear 

swore 

Swell 

swelled 

Swim 

swam ^ 

Take 

took 

Tear 

tore 

Thrive 

throve 

Throw 

throw 

Tread 

trod 

Wax 

waxed 

Wear 

wore 

Weave 

wove 

Wrije 

wrote 


Ctcmp. Participle . f* 
sworn. 1 

swollen or swoln. 
swum, 
taken 
tom. 
thriven, 
i thrown, 
trodden, 
waxen, 
worn, 
woven, 
written. 


V. Inflexions of the Adveiuj. 

The only inflexions which the Adverb undergoes, and that in 
comparatively few cases, are similar to those of the adjective — viz. 
to point out the three degrees of comparison. I run fast ; he runs 
faster ; she runs fastest . 

In the majority of instances, adverbs are compared like adjectives 
by more and most ; as, more beautifully ; most beautifully. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE STRUCTURE OF WORDS. 

1. Roots and Derivatives. 

Wo have already given an account of the different kinds of words 
in the English language, and of the various inflexions they undergo ; 
the next thing is to show the sources from which fhe wordB are 
derived, and to follow the processes by which they are formed. 

1. A simple word, of whose origin we can give no further account, 
is termed a root English roots consist of such words as father y son, 
love , strong , come y go y tree , and most other monosyllables which 
convey a simple notion or idea. 

. 2. A simple word or root sometimes undergoes an alteration of 
form, either by changing the vowel sound, pr by modifying tho 
consonants? t Thus, strong becomes strength ; shake becomes shock ; 
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glass b^omes glaze ; roeJf becomes smell; &c. These we 2 * 4 term 
primary derivatives or stems. 

3. From the primary derivatives, or stems of the language, other 
words are formed by adding prefixes and affixes. Thus, strength 
becomes strengthen ; shock become® shocking ; glaze becomes glazier. 
These*, we term secondary denyptives. 

4. Two or more words are •sometimes joined together to express 
one complete idea; sw,*ivindmill, coppersmith , handicraftsman , <£c. 
These we term compound words. m 


2 . Sources of English Words. 

1. The principal basis of the English language is the Anglo-Saxon 
element. Of 38,000 principal words, it is reckoned that about 
28,000 spring from this source. Nearly all the simple roots and 
primary derivatives are of Saxon origin, and a large proportion of 
the secondary derivatives and compound words also. 

As the Saxons combined more or less with the original Celtic population of 
this country, they naturally adopted a certain number of Celtic roots into their 
language. These roots have become, however, so assimilated to the Saxon 
form and pronunciation, that it is now difficult to recognise them as coming 
from a foreign source. In addition to the names of mountains, rivers, and 
localities, which are .to a larger extent Celtic, we may adduce the following as 
instances of Celtic words which havo been assimilated to the Anglo-Saxon 
dialect, and thus come down into the modern English : — 


Bran. • 

Bump. 

Smooth. 

Brat. 

Tarry. 

Dun. 

Bill. 

Dainty. 

Glen. 

Cabin. 

Darn. 

Crag. 

Cobble. 

Pail. 

Lad. 

Quay. 

Pitcher. 

Laas. 


2. The conquest of England by the Normans introduced the 
Norman-French into this country. As the Norman^French was one 
of the languages which had sprung out of the prevalence of the Latin 

idiom (Romance languages), its introduction prepared the way for 
grafting a large number of originally Latin words upon our primitive 
English stock. Many of these words came first of all through the 
French, and retain to this day the marks of their French origin ; but 
as Latin was the learned language of Europe all through, and even 
beyond the Middle Ages, a still greater number of words were 

gradually introduced directly from the Latin by English Vrjters who 
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nourished from the revival of letters down to the time o£ Milton. 
From this time the language may be considered as having* become 
virtually settled. 

Latin roots have, in scarcely any instance, been brought over in their simple 
£ •< tn into the English language, but only in the form of secondary derivatives. 
T.ms,*we never say to port , or to mit\ br.t we say, export , import, porter, 
d jjortment ; and remit , omit, commit , commission, &c. 

3. As science and philosophy wtfre first cultivated in Europe 
among the Greeks, and all other people have studied them more or 
l<'ss under Greek masters, the terms and phrases of the Greek lan- 
guage became naturally introduced into the scientific language of 
Europe. Hence most technical terms in mathematics, physics, medi- 
cine, botany, as well as art and philosophy, havo been borrowed 
from Greek sources. These technical terms, with a few other words 
which have gradually come into more common use, form the present 
( i reek clement in the English language. 

4. A few words in addition Jiave found their way into our language 
from the Italian, the Spanish, and even the Hebrew and Arabic ; 
but these have rarely succeeded in becoming thoroughly naturalised 
as a part of our iliodern English. ^ 

3. PrefixM. 

Most of the secondary derivatives in Our language are formed In- 
putting a syllable either before or after the root. f A syllable put 
1 of ore the root is termed a prefix, a syllable put after the root is 
called an affix. 

As the prefixes play a very important part in the structure of 
words, it will be useful here to give a list of them, classified according 
to the language from which they ore derived. 

Saxon Prefixes . 

signifying in or on ; as, abed, ashore, 

forming transitive verbs out of intransitive , ) as, besjjeak, 
or adding intensity to the meaning, f besmear, 
signifying the contrary ; as, forbid, forbear. 

• . before ; as, foretell, forebode. 

. . middle ; as, midway, midshipman. 

. . failure ; as, mishap, mistake. 

. , not; as, never, nor.* 

‘ e • above ; as, overlay, overdone. 


lie, 

For, 

Fore, 

Mid, 

% 

Ovtr, 
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Out, Mollifying 

excelling; as, outdo, outrun. 

Un, 

# 

nut; as, undone, unskilled, 
this; as, to-day, tp-night. # 

To, • 

• 

With, 

• 

against or away ; as^ withstand, withhold*. 

Under t 

• 

beneattf ; as, underlay. 

Up, 

. upwards ; as, upheave, upstart. 

• 

Latiit Prefixes . 

A, ab , aba, signifying 

Ad (ac, af, ag, al. 

from ; as, avert, ubstract 

« 

an,ap,ar,as,at), . 
Am or amb, 


to ; as, adhere, attract. 


round ; as, amputate. 

Ante (anti), 


before ; as, antedate, anticipate. 

Jienc , 


well; as, benefit. 

Ri, bis , 


two, twice ; as, biped: 

Circum, 


round ; as, circumvent. 

Co, con, com, col, . 


with ; as, co-operate, connect. 

Contra, 


against; as, contradict. 

De, 


down; as, descend. 

Dis, di, 

• 

apart ; as, dislodge, diverge. 

E y ex, tf. 


°¥*il aa > e ^ ec b export. 

Equi, 

* 

• 

etomly ; as, equidistant. 

Extra, 

In (with verb), 

* ^ 

UjHpnd; as, extraordinary. 


into ; as, induct. 

In (with adjective), 


Ef as, ^inelegant. 

Inter, # • 


betwfeeqjmS^interlude. 

Intro, 


within ;aS; introduce, 
not; as, nondescript. 

Non, 

Ob (obs, of, op, oc ), . 



against, or, in the way of ; as, obstruct, 
occur. 

Per , 


through; as, j>erspire. 

Post, 


after; as, postpone. 

Pros, pre, 


before; as, pre-ordain. * 

Prater, 


beside, past; as, pretermit. 

Pro, 


forth; as, project. 

Re, m 


back ; as, remit. 

Retro, • 


backwards ; as, retrospection. 

Se, 


apart; as, separate. 

Sub (suf, sue | sur), • 


under; as, subject. 

Sublet, 


underneath ; as, subterfuge. 

Super , 


over ; as, superfluous. 

Trans, .• 

• 

across; as, transport 
beyond ; as, ultramontane* 

Ultra, ’ 

u 
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Greek Prefixes . 


A or an (a, av), signifying 
Amphi (ap0i), * 

^lna (a?a), 

Antt ( avri), 

-4/?0 («7ro), 

Arch (npx«c), 

-4wto (avroc), 

Cata (cara), 

Dta ($ia), # 

P 7 i (£j'), 

•#P« (tin),' 

(ti), 

Pa (cv), 

7/cmi (?;/i*)» 

Iletero (erepoc), * 

Hyper (vrrep), 

Hypo (viro), 

Meta (/icra), 

Para (wapa), 

Pm (wept), 

£yn, sy/, sym (aw),. 


not ; as, anarchy 

both ; as, amphibious. 

ujfj as, anatomy. 

against;* os, antichristian. 

from ; Us, apostle. 

first or* chief ; as, archangel 

self; as, autoCrat. 

down ; as, catastrophe. 

through ; as, diameter. 

in ; as, enharmonic. 

upon ; as, epitaph. 

out of ; as, exodus. 

well; as, euphony. 

half ; as, hemisphere. 

different; as, heterogeneous. 

over; as, hypercritical. 

under; as, hypothesis. 

change ; as, metamorphosis. 

beside ; as, paradox. 

around; as, perimeter. 

withMta, sympathy, syllogism. 


The affixes will be explained ini 
individual part of speech. 


biting of the structure of each 


4. Structure of the Noun. 

English Noxins are either — 1. Original Roots ; 2 . Primary Deri- 
vatives or Stems; 8. Secondary Derivatives or Branches; or, 
4 . Compound Words. 

1. The original noun roots of the English language consist of the 
names of all the common objects of nature and human life around 
us; such as, Sun, moon, star , sea, stone , rock , hill, father, mother, 
sister , brother, hope, fear, love , shame, eye , ear , hand , arm, foot , lip, 
cow , sheep, dog , cat, &c. 9 

These words, and others of the same kind, have descended to u« 
through our Saxon forefathers from a period lying beyond all reach 
of historical research, having undergone only partial changes in 
spelling and pronunciation, without at all losing their fundamental 
character. 
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2. English nouns, which come under tho title of primary deriva- 

tives, are also, with few exceptions, of Saxon origin. They are 
formed as follows : — % * 

(1.) By modifying the vowel t>f # the root; as, Bless, bliss; feed, 
food; bind , bond; knit, knot, net; sit, seat; sing, sonf; strike , 
stroke, &c. • 

(2.) By modifying the fmaT consonant of the root, or adding 
another consonant ; as, Stick, stitch ; dig , ditch ; heal, health ; drive, 
drift ; smite , smith ; believe , belief; prove, proof 

(3.) By modifying both vowel and consonant;* as, live, life; lose , 
loss ; choose, choice ; weave , weft ; thieve, theft, &c. 

(4.) Many Saxon nouns are formed by modifying the initial 
consonant, more particularly by prefixing the 8 sound to it ; as, haft, 
shaft; loath, sloth; wet , sweat; ward, sword ; thread, shred. 

3. English nouns, which come under the title of secondary deri- 
vatives , are formed by a considerable variety of affixes. 

A. Saxon derivatives are formed by tho following affixes: — 


er, 

ar, 

ard or art, 
ster, 

ess, (fern.) 


(1.) Signifying agent or doer . 


as 


sing, singer, 
lie, liar ; 

drink, drunkard; ■ 
brag, braggart. [ 
pun, punster, 
seam, seamstress. . 


Derived from verbs. 


ling, 
kin, 
nrk , 

let or et, 


(2.) Forming Diminutives. 


as 


dear, darling. ' 
lamb, lambkin, 
hill, hillock, 
stream, streamlet ; 
flower, floweret.. 


Derived from nouns. 


(3.) Denoting abstract ideas, such as State , Condition, Action, kc. 


ship, 

hood or head, 
dom, • 

erv % 


friend, friendship, 
man, manhood, 
king, kingdom, 
slave, slavery. 


1 

Derived from jnouns. 
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w. 

as 

till, tillage* 


ter, 

, , 

laugh, laughter. 

j. Derived from verba. 

lock , 

• * * 

A wed, wedlock. , 

1 

ness, 


r 9 

white, whiteness. 

( Derived from adjec- 
\ tives. 



V 

(4.) Denoting hislrument. 

fe. 

as 

gird, girdle. ] 

| 

el, 

, , 

shove, shovel. 

r Derived from verbs. 

etf 

. . 

haek,*hatchet. J 

1 

B. Latin and 

French derivatives are formed by the following 

affixes 





(1.) Signifying an agent or a person generally. 

tor , sor, 


auditor, sponsor, j 

[From Latin nouns in tor 

as 

[ and sor. 

trix, 


executrix. 

From Latin nouns in trix. 

ter , 


auctioneer. j 

legatee. j 

[From French nouns ending 
[ in aire, and ter , eur. 

[ From French nouns ending 

ee. 


[ in e. 



(2.) Forming Diminutives. 

aster , 

as 

poetasl er. 

From Italian nouns in astro. 

eu/e, /e, 
tb/s, 


animalcule. 

particle. 

From Latin nouns in cuius, 
- a , -um ; as, animalculum , 
i particula. 


(3.) Signifying abstract ideas. 


ary, as 

commentary. 

cy, 

clemency. 

etice, ance, 

penitence. 

ice, • • 

justioe. 

ion , turn, sum ,* . 

action, passic 

4) 

merit , "... 

ornament. 


From Latin words in avius ; 
as, commentarius . 

From Latin words in tia ; 
as, dementia . 

From Latin words irj antia 
or entia ; as, paenitentia. 

From Latin words in itia\ 
as, justitia. 

From Latin' words in ib; as, 
actio. 

From Latin words in men- 
turn ; as, omamentum . 
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S7 


our. 

as ardour. 


. . dignity. 

tude , 

. . multitude 

tnre , sure, 

•• 

. . tincture. 


(From Latin words in or, 
j through the French ; as, 
' ardor , ardeur . 

, From Latin words in tas\ 
as, dignitas . 

From Latin words in torfo ; 

as, multitudo, . 

From Latin words in urn ; 
as, tinctura. 


Many nouns of the above description are formed directly from verbs, by simply 
changing the accent, e.g., 7b affix, an affix; To export, an Report, &c. 


C. Greek derivatives are formed by the following affixes 


an , 
is#, 

ite 9 


(1 . ) Signifying agent or person . . 


musician. 

sophist. 

Israelite (patro- 
nymic). 


From Greek words in koq {kos). 
iorriQ (i stis), 

irijQ (itfa). 


tsk 9 


(2.) Farming Diminutives . 
as asterisk. From Greek aorepwicoc. 


(3.) Signifying abstract ideas . 


ism, sm, 
i>, ics, 


ma 9 

sis, 


as epitome, anarchy. 

. . deism. 

. . arithmetic. 

. . panorama. 

. . hypothesis. 


From Greek nouns in r\ (e). 

From Greek nouns in itr/toc 
or itTfia ( ismos or ima). 

From Greek adjectives in 
tk‘o{' f -a, - ov ( kos, • a , •on). 

From Greek nouns in pa 
(ma) * 

From Greek nouns in ok; 

(sis). 


4. Compound nouns of Saxon origin exist largely in the present 
English language, and are not unfrequently coined as necessity re- 
quires; e.g. housemaid , railroad , helmsman , steamboat , cast-iron, &c. 

Compound words, derived from Latin and Greek, are borrowed in 
their compound form from those languages. New ones are coined 
only for scientific purposes. 
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5. Structure of the Adjective. 

* English Adjective, like English Nouns, are either, — 1. Original 
Roots; 2. Primary Derivatives ;• 3. Secondary Derivatives; oi, 
4. Compound Words. f 

1. Many adjectives derived from the Saxon are roots, inasmuch n < - 
no simpler form of the word can now bo p&dgned from wliich the} 
have originally sprung. Such are, good, bad , long, $ho?'t, high, thin , 
thick y white , black, <fcc. ' 

2. English adjectives, which come under the title of primary 
derivatives , are also of Saxon origin. 

They are formed, like the noun -stems, from verbs and nouns, or 
other adjectives, in the following ways : — 

(1.) By modifying the vowel ; ns, Jill, full] wring, wrong ; pride , 
proud ; string, strong . 

(2.) By modifying or adding a consonant; as, loathe, loth ; four, 
fourth. 

(3.) By modifying both vowel and consonant; as, wit, wise ; fur . 
fifth. 

(4.) By adding on an initial consonant; as, hollow, shallow, light , 
slight, deep , steep, hoarse, coarse, rough, gntff. 

3. English adjectives which come under the title of secondary 
derivatives , are formed by a considerable variety jpf aihxes : — 


A. Saxon derivatives are formed by the following: — 


ed, 

as 

left-handed. j 

[Participial form cf adjec 
[ tive. 

en. 


wooden. 3 

Vteaning material . 

ern, 

trly, 


southern. ) 

direction ( used wi 1 l 


southerly.) 

the points of tin 
compass). 

fold. 


fourfold. 

repetition. 

J'ul, 


truthful. 

full of. ' 
rather (diminutive 

ishy 


whitish, boyish. 

and sometime 
likeness. 

less , 


houseless. 

without. 

like , f 


lifelike. ) I 

[ resemblance or fit- 

& 


lovely. ) j 

[ ness. 

* i 



STRUCTURE OP THE ABJECTIVE. 


?rme } % 
ward. 

tin (prefix), 


as 


winsome. 

« 

windward, 
mighty. . 
uugodlf. 


f Meaning possession of some 
1 quality . 

. . direction to a place. 

(The adjectival form of n 
l noun. 

Meaning not . 


Ii. Latin derivatives are formed by the following 


at, 


as 


ant, ent , 

c (preceded by 1 
consonant), J 

M 

ferons , 
ihle, able, 

if. il\ 
chut, 

osr, mis, 
pie , blc, 
tovy, scry, 


equal. 

human. 

elegant, eminent, 
marine, 
horrific, 
carboniferous. 

visible. 

timid. 

fertile. 

violent. 

verbose, copious. 


migratory. 


i 

r 


From Latin adjectives in 
alis ; as, equaJis. 

From I^jitin adjectives in 
anus ; as, humanus. 
From Latin adjectives in 
ans, ens ; as, elegans. 
(From Latin adjectives in 
nus (preceded by con- 
sonant); as, marinus. 
From Latin adjectives in 
ficus \ as, horrificus. 
(From Latin adjectives in 
j for and ferus ; as, pestifer 
l or pesiifcrus. 

From Latin adjectives in 
hi Lis ; as, visibilis. 

From Latin adjectives in 
id us ; as, timidus . 

From Latin adjectives in 
ilis ; as, fertilis . 

From Latin adjectives in 
nh n s; as, violeilS. 

From Latin adjectives in 
os us ; as, verbosus , co- 
piosus. m 

, . , t (From Latin adjectives in 

triple, double. ■> . . . j 

1 [ plex ; as, triplex . 

From Latin adjectives in 

torius , sorius ; as, inigra - 

lorins. 


tire , 

flue (French) 


captive. 

arduous. 

oblique. 


(From Latin adjectives in 
{ tivus ; as, *capfivus. 

From Latin adjectives in 
uus ; as, arduus . t 
From Latin ^Jec lives in 
quus ; as, dbliquus. 
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C. Greek derivatives are formed simply by— 

ip, # as , hieroglyphic. (From Greek adjectives in 
t cal, . . * arithmetical, ( ixog ; as, apiQ^rjr ikoc. 

4. ’ Compound adjectives exist to e large extent in the English 
language, particularly in the participial form ; as, left-handed, right- 
minded, blue-eyed, &c. 

6. Structure of the Pronoun. 

Pronouns are either, — 1. Original Roots; 2. Derivatives; or, 
3. Compouhd Word*. 

All of them are of Saxon origin except * one.' 

1. The pronouns which may be regarded as original roots of the 
English language, arc, I, me, we, us, thou, ye, you, he, she, it, they, who , 
self. 

Observation. — Of the above, he, sh\ it, and they, were not originally per- 
sonal pronouns, but demonstrative adjectives (like the Latin hie anl ille); 
but they are, nevertheless, original roots, which have come to he vsed prono- 
minally. 

2. The following pronominal forms are derivatives : — 


Thee , 

Objective form from thou. 

Him, 

Originally a dative form from the masc. found 
neut. hit of the Saxon he ^ hco, hit (he, sho, 
it); now an objective masc. 

Her, 

Originally a feminine dative and possessive 
form from the Saxon heo . 

Them, 

Originally a dative form from the Saxon that. 

My, 

Possessive form from me. 

Thy , 

thou. 

Our, 

. . . . we. 

Tour, 

. . . . you. 

llieir , 

. . . . they. 

Mine , 

. my. 

Thine, 

. thy. 

Hers , 

her. 

His, 

. . . . his. ' 

Ours, 

. . . • ovr. 

Tours, 

. . . . your. 

Thrrs, 

. . . . their*. 

Its , , 

• • • it (modern') 
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Whom, Objective form from who ; originally dative. 

What, Neuter form from who. 

One, Derived from the French on, which is an ab- 
breviation of homme. \ • 

One's, Possessive 4brjn of one. 

Which, A compound Yorin originally from who and like 

(in th*^ Scottish dialect whilk). 

3. The compound pronouns ifro those formed by the union of the 
words self and own , with various of the personal and possessive pro- 
nouns ; as, myself, my own , themselves, one's-self, &c. 


7. Structure of the Verb. 

English Verbs are either — 1. Original Roots; 2. Primary Deri- 
vatives; or, 3. Secondary Derivatives. 

Compound Verbs can hardly bo said to exist in tho English language, con- 
sisting only of a few semi -technical forms like, hamstring , whitewash , &c. 

1. All the English verbs of the old form of conjugation are of 
Saxon origin, and all of them form original roots of the English 
language. 

A considerable number of other verbs, which are now conjugated 
according to the modern form, were once conjugated according to the 
ancient ; as, climb , laugh, quake, &c. These are also to be regarded 
ass original roots of the language. 

2. English verbs which come under the title of primarjt deriva- 
tives, are, with very few exceptions, also of Saxon origin. They are 
formed from original nouns and verbs in the following ways : — 

(1.) By modifying the vowel : as, lie, lay; sit, set; fly, fee; fall, 
fell, &c. 

This Class is all of Saxon origin. ^ 

(2.) By modifying the last consonant, either as to form or pro- 
nunciation; as, advice , advise; bath, bathe; grease , grease; use, 
use, &<}, 

Observations.— (a) This class of verbs is formed from nouns, aqd they arc, in 
Bomo fw cases, of Latin origin. 

(b) The t at the end of bathe , breathe, &c. f is added only to modify the sound 
of the preceding consonant 

(3.) By modifying both vowel and consonant; as, drink , french 
glass, glaze ; ltounfl, hunt ; wring, wrench t &c. 
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(4.) By prefixing s or t ; as, dun , stun; melt , smelt; whirl , 

ftwW, &o. * 

• Remark — There is great number of derivative verbs in English, which are 
formed by combining* two or more of jlicse changes. .The following maybe 
cited : — Crack , scratch ; cut, scud ; Ttrp, skip ; heave, shove ; hoot , sAotrf ; mar , 
smear ; tread, straddle ; reach, stretch ; t oa$p, swerve ; haunt, saunter . 

3. English verbs which come uncfjpr the title of secondary deriva- 
tives, are formed by a considerable variety cof affixes. 


A. Saxon derivatives are dormed by the following : — 


en, 

as heighten, weaken ; 

signifying to make . 

er, 

climb, clamber ; 

frequentative force . 

ish,' 

burn, burnish ; 

{various*) 

le, 

nip, nibble; 

frequentative force . 

y> 

soil, sully ; 

. to make. 


Remark. — (1.) Many nouns and adjcctiw lmve been turned into verbs with- 
out any change wh&tevor ; as, 

Dry, . . .To dry. 

Cool, . .To cool. 

Rain, . * . .To rain. 

Salt, . . .To salt. 

An increasing tendency (which ought to be resisted) to use the same word 
for different parts of speech is perceptible in the present day. Many such 
verbs have now become accepted ; as, to crop a farm ; to advocate a cause; to 
ship goods, &c. But such licenses should be very sparingly admitted. 

(2.) There is a natural tendency in the Saxon elegiont of tbo English 
language to produce a number of verbs from tin* same root, varying somewhat 
their form, to express corresponding modifications of meaning. 

Thus, from clap: we have clash, clutter, clutch, cluster; from creep: crouch, 
crook, crawl; from drip: drop, droop, dribble, strip; from kill : quell, quail, 
squeal; from rip: rive, strip, strap ; from tread: tramp, trample, stride, straddle. 

B. Latin derivatives .ire formed — 

(1.) From tho root of the verb ; as, 

Discern, from Discernere. 

Concur, . . Concurrerc. 

Condemn, . . Condemnare. 

Defend, . . Defender©. 

Inflect, . . Inflectere. 

&c. &c. 

The taotie got by throwing off the terminations of the infinitive : are, ere, 
•ire, -1 re. % 
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(2.) Fxpm the supine of the verb ; as, 

Act, from Actum. 

Audit . . Auditunl 

Accept, . 3 # Acceptum. 

Credit, . . # Creditum. 

Debit, Debitum. 

Affect, ... Affectum. 

Investigate, . . Investigatum. 

Expedite, . . Expoditum. 

<fec. * &c. 

C. Greek derivatives are formed by the termination ise or tie; as, 
baptize (from ftmrri(ta). 

This termination, ise or tee, lias been adopted to form many modem English 
verbs; as, to Germanize; or to Italicise , &c. 

8. Structure of the Adverb. 

English Adverbs are either — 1. Original Roots; 2. Primary Deri- 
vatives ; 3. Secondary Derivatives ; or, 4. Compound Words. 

1. The original adverbs of the English language consist of a few 
monosyllables derived from the Saxon ; such as, now, then , there, here, 
oft, well, ill , not, so, thus . 

Observation. — Then, there , thus, and here , have now been traced pretty clearly 
to genitive, accusative, ^ind dative forms of the Saxon demonstrative pronouns.* 

2. Primary derivatives are formed — 

(1.) From numerals; as, 

Once , twice , thrice ; from one, two , three , These were originally the ordinary 
genitive forms of the numerals. 

(2.) From nouns; as, 

Needs, . . Genitive of need. 

Whilom , . Dative of while. 

So algo we say— 

Mornings , for Of a morning (Ger. morgens ). 

Evenings, . . Of an evening (Ger. abends ). 

Mondays, . . Of a Monday. 

8.) From other adverbs ; as, 

Thence, thither, from There, 

Hence j hither, Here, 

e 2 
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Ohaertation8.—(a) A few cast's also occur in which adverbs arj formed out 
of adjectives and prepositions by adding the genitive termination *s m, 

0 Unawams, from Unaware : 

Beside^ . . Beside. 

(b) A large number of the prepoe^ti<5ns arc joined to verba, and used adver- 
bially, without any change in their form. Thus we say, To go down, up, in , about, 
through, acrosb, &c. 

(e)’ Tho participial form of the verb 111 sometimes used adverbially ; as, The 
man came walking ; The church stood Reaming among the trees. 

All the primary derivatives amongst the English adverbs are of 
Saxon origin , and nearly \lU have been primarily inflexions of nouns, 
pronouns , or adjectives . 

3. English adverbs which come under tho title of secondary deri- 
vatives] arc formed in the following ways : — 

(1.) By the affixes — 
ly ; as, wisely, cunningly. 

This may be termed the general form of the adverb, when derived regu- 
larly from the corrobponding adjective. 

ward or wards ; as, backward, from back. ) Signifying 

sidewards, side. ) direction . 

ways or wise; always, all. 

likewise, like. 

The terminations wise and ward ore only used with Saxon derivatives ; ly is 
a universal adverbial form for all derivatives. 

(2.) By the prefixes — 
a ; as, ashore, aboard, adrift, aground. 
be ; . . behind, betimes. 

These two prefixes are the remains of the prepositions on and by. 

4. There is a great number of compound adverbs in the English 
language, formed by combining together various other parts of 
speech ; as, forthwith, perad 'venture, pell-mell, see-saw, sometimes, 
somewhere, thereabout , straightway, yesterday, to-morrow, hencefor- 
ward, headlong , &c. 

We may add also those derived from compound adjectives; as, 
lejt-handedly, good-naturedly, ill-manner edly, &c. 

9. Structure of the Preposition. 

Prepositions may be divided, in relation to their structure, into 
three • kinds— 1. Simple Original Prepositions ; 2. Derivatives;, 
3. Verlil Prepositions. 
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1. Then simple original prepositions of the English language are the 
following : — At, by, for, from, in, on, of, till, to, through, up, with . 

Rrmark — As propositions aro relational words, andyilwayB appear later i» 
the development of a language than words yon veying notions, it is probable that 
none of them are, strictly speaking, original roots, but Llmt they have been formed 
out of nouns and verbs. This formation, however, is so remote, that they* may 
br considered practically as simple aftd original forms. 

2. Of derived prepositions, many aro formed from verba, adjec- 
tives, and other j>arts of speech, by the uae of the prefixes — 

a ; as, amid, about, above, along , among , athwart, around, against. 

be; as, beside , before , below, beneath , between, beyond. • 

Others are formed by combining two simple prepositions together; as, into, 
vnio, upon, within, without , throughout . 

.*1. Verbal prepositions are simply the imperative and participial 
forms of verbs used prepositionally ; e.g. Concerning, during, regard- 
ing, respecting , touching, save, and except . 

All the prepositions of the first and second class arc of Saxon origin, those of 
the third of Latin. 


10. Structure of the Conjunction. 

English Conjunctions may be classed under the three heads : — 
1. Simple; 2. Derivative ; 3. Compound. 

1. The simple conjunctions of the English language are — And, or, 
but, if, as , 

2. The derived Conjunctions arc such as — Nor, neither, either, than, 
though, whether , even , for , that , since, seeing, except, 

8. Compound conjunctions are such as are made up of two or more 
other words ; as, Ilowbeit , in as far as, nevertheless, moreover, where- 
fore, whereas, although, &c. 
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PAFiT III. 

OF SYNTAX. 

CHAPTER I. 

. OX TI1E STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

SECT. I. — PRIMARY ELEMENTS OP THE SENTENCE. 

A sentence is a complete thought expressed in ivords. 

Every thought supposes, 1st, That there is an object which occupies 
the mind ; and, 2dly, That the mind thinks something about it. 

When wo express a thought, the thing which has occupied our 
mind is called the subject ; that which we have thought, and which 
we now affirm respecting it, is called the predicate ; a’fe, 

Sub. Pred. 

Fire — burns. 

Explanation. — The miud, in the net of thinking, unites two ideas together. 
For example, gold and glitter are two ideas, which we possess singly, "if we 
1.0 w bring them together, so that the one is affirmed of tko other, we create the 
sentence. Gold glitters ; which is the due expression of our thought 

The real essence and life of the sentence lies in this union of two 
ideas. The bond which unites them is called the copula . 

The copula (which contains the affirmation) is most frequently 
included in the same word with the predicate ; as, 

Time flies. 

Frequently, however, the copula is expressed by a distinct word; 
as, Man is mortal. 

In compound verbs, the copula is always contained in the auxiliary; as, 
1 Never shall I forget him.' Mere the affirmation is evidently included in the 
auxiliary shall. 

In grammatical analysis, it is more convenient to regard the copula as belong- 
ing to the predicate ; so that instead of haring three essential elements to every 
sentence, as is the case in Logic, wo shall huve only two, namely, 

1. The Object, which expresses the thing about which t we are speaking ; and 

2. The Predicate, which contains what we affirm of the^subject. 
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A sentence which consists only of a simple subject and predicate, 
and nothing more, is said to be in its barest and most elementary 
form. Both the subject and the predicate may be enlarged,, as in the 
following example : — • ( ' 

Ifffb. Prod. 

Elementary form , • Men think. • 

Enlarged form Wfse men think rightly. 

/Here we add an attribute to each part of the sentence. The attri- 
bute to the subject is expressed by an # adjective ; the attribute or 
modifying word to the predicate is expressed by az^ adverb . 
t Thus we have two principal and two subordinate elements, which 
enter into the formation of sentences ; namely, 

Principal. Subordinate. 

1. Subject. ‘ 3. Attribute to subject. 

2. Predicate. 4 . Modifying word to predicate. 

These four elements answer to the four kinds of notional words 
before referred to ; namely, 

,1. Noun. 2. Verb. 3. Adjective. 4.. Adverb. 

Vide p. 20. 

I!c. nark . — When the predicate ia a transitive verb, it is nccoesary that the 
cljcct to which tho action relates should be stated ; ns, 

Attrib. Sub. Prcd. Objnct. Modifying word. 

Wise | men | employ | their talents | rightly. 

The object, however,® introduces no new element into tho sentence; but is 
expressed by exactly the same forms of speech as the subject. 

SECT. II. — EXPANSION OF THE FRIMAKY ELEMENTS OF THE SENTENCE. 

1. The Phrase. 

» 

Besides employing the pronoun instead of the noun, we may form 
a j)hrase consisting of two or more words, and use it in place of the 
noun, either aB a subject or object to the sentence. 

Thus, 0 in place of the sentence, 1 Anger is madness,’ we could say t 
1 To be angry is to be mad ; * where we have substituted a phrase in 
the infinitive mood for each of the nouns in the first sentence. 

In like manner we might say, * Being angry is being mad ; ' where 
we have substituted SL m participial phrase for the same nouns in each 
instance.* 
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Those participial forms are most extensively used, in the English^ language, 
in place of norms, though retaining, at the same time, some of the qialities of 
the verb, . 

' The essential elemeny of the verb, indeed, that of having the power of affirma- 
tion, they do not possess ; but they the power of expressing action , and 
of taking one or more objects after th£fn. They are nsed most frequently with 
prepositions, forming thus a large series of useful prepositional phrases; but 
they are not unfrequently employed withott prepositions, to take the place of 
the subject or the object in a sentence. 


In place of Subject. 
In place of Object. 


With Prepositions. 


Examples. 

* 

1. Doing his duty is the delight of a good man. 

2. Benevolence implies doing good to all mankind, 
f 3. Iam tired of walking. 

4. He is never weary of reading his hooks . * 

5. In coming up the lane, I met William. 

6. The necessity of hang prepared for every emreg nicy 

is unquestionable, dec. &c. &e. 


In the great majority of cases these participial forms correspond in meaning 
with the IiUtin germd . 


1. The noun, then , in the structure of sentences , can he expanded 
into infinitive and participial phrases . 

Again, in place of the adjective , we may also employ a phrase. 

Thus, for the sentence, 1 Wise men are happy;’ we may say, ‘Men 
of wisdom are happy ; ’ where the adjective is turned into a preposi- 
tional phrase. 

Or we might say, 1 Men pursuing wisdom are fiappy ; 1 where we 
have substituted a participial phrase for the adjective. 


2. The adjective , therefore , in the structure of sentences , can be 
expanded into prepositional and participial phrases . 


Lastly, in place of the adverb, we may make use of a phrase also; 
as, He acted wisely. lie acted with wisdom. 

3. Thus the adverb also may be expanded into an equivalent pre- 
positional phrase w 

The verb can also be expanded into the copula and the attribute. Thus, 

He raves, may be expanded into 
He is a maniac ; or, 

He is of unsound mind. 
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2. The Subordinate 



The Noun, tlie Adjective, an 3 die Adverb, in addition to being 
expanded into phrases, may* be further expanded into subordinate 
sentences. Thus, in the three Sentences, 

1. Anger i» madness; 

2. To be angry is madnfess ; 

3. That a man should be angry is^madness; 


we have three forms of the subject — 1st, as a noun ; 2dly f as noun- 
phrase ; 3 dly, as a noun- sentence. 

Again, in the three sentences, 

1 . The wise man is happy ; 

2. The man of wisdom is happy, 

3. The man who is wise is happy; 

we have three forms of the attribute — 1st, as an adjective ; 2 dly, as 
an adjective-phrase ; 3 dly, as an adjective- sentence. 

Lastly, in the three sentences, 

1. fie acts wisely ; 

2. # IIe acts with wisdom; 

3. lie acta as a wise man should act; 


we have three forms of the modifying term — 1st, as an adverb ; 2 dly, 
as an adverbial-phrase ; 3 dly, as an adverbial-sentence. 

From the above explanations , we see how the pririary elements of 
the sentence may be expanded into elements of a second and of a third 
degree ; those of the first degree consisting of words , those of the 
second of phrases, those of the third of subordinate sentences . 

AH sentences, however complex, consist of these elements either 
in their simple or expanded forms. 

The following Table will give a complete view of the component 
parts of sentences, arranged according to the principle just explained: — 



Principal P 
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Haviig taken a survey of the elements of which all sentences 
consist, we proceed to explain the different kinds of sentences in 
detail. I 

SECT. Ill, — THl* SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

A sentence is called simple. 2 r//e/i it contains only one finite verb . 

# 1. 0/ # the Subject. 

By the subject of a sentence is meant that respecting which any 
affirmation is made ; as, Moses died. # 

When the subject consists of a single word or phrase, with or 
wnlymt the article, we call it a simple subject ; when attributes of 
any kind are added to define its signification more fully, we call it 
an enlarged subject. 

A. The Simple Subject. 

The simple subject is a word or phrase standing in the nominative 
rase, and answeiing to the question who? or what? as, 

Who perished ? Cwsar perished. 

What is agreeable ? Reading good books is agreeable. 

If the subject consist of a word merely , with or without the article, 
that word must be either 

1. A noun ; as, Pompey fell ; Walking is healthy ; or, 

2. A word used in place of a noun ; as, 

(a) A pronoun ; He fell bravely. 

(b) An adjective ; The wise are happy. 

If the subject consist of a phrase (or element of the second degree; 
it must be either 

1. An infinitive phrase ; as, to walk is healthy ; or, 

2. A participial phrase; as, walking in the fields is healthy. 

Remarks. — 1. In an imperative sentence, the subject thou or ye is often 
omitted, though it is still involved in the use of the verb ; as, Go (thou) home ; 
hasten (ye) into the town. 

2. Hi the case of impersonal verbs, the subject is indefinite, and its place is , 
occupied by the pronoun it ; as, It rains. 

3. There is yet a third exceptional form, viz. when a sentence begins with it 
as the subject, and the explanation of what is implied in this subject follows 
the predicate in a kind of apposition phrase or sentence ; as, 

It now happened that, Bobert returned from Palestine ; 
i. e. It, viz. that Bobe^ returned from Palestine, now. happened. . • 

4. Participial and infinitive phrases used as subjects, may retain their full 
government sgrA rjps ; as drinking water is healthy ; to do goojtbe our duty. 
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B. The Enlarged Subject . 

When one or more lit tributes are added to the simple subject , it is 
said to be enlarged ; as, The beneficent wisdom of the Almighty is 
visible .everywhere, 1 

Tho word wisdom, in thf 1 above* sentence, v sometimes called the grammatical 
subjtrt, while the whole expression, 1 The beneficent wisdom of the Almighty/ 
is called the logical sulject. Grammatically speaking, the word wisdom is the 
nominative case to the verb ?.»; but logically speaking, the affirmation is made 
not respecting wisdom generally, bat respecting the beneficent wisdom of God. 

ftornetimes the assertion would be quite untrue if made of the grammatical 
subject only, but may bo quite correct when made of the logical subject ; as, 
Good men are always respected . 

The subject is enlarged by any kind of expression that can stand 
as a complement to the noun. 

By a complement to the noun, wo mean any attributive word or words which 
either limit or qualify its meaning. 

1. Complements to the noun of ihe first degree are the following : — 

(1.) The adjective^ as, 

A cheerful disposition lightens labour. 

These, men are truly noble. 

(2.) The noun in apposition ; as, 

Charles the king was beheaded in 1649. 

William tho Conqueror died in 1087. 

(3.) The noun or pronoun in tlie possessive case ; as, 

Beckct’e deatfi caused great consternation. 

His reputation had been great 

Remarks. — 1. Tho participle is used as a complement of the first degree, but 
then it. is strictly equivalent to an adjective ; as, The dying man revived. 

2. The adverb of place or time is sometimes employed as a complement to 
the noun ; as, The church hire is Tory fine. In such instances, here, there 9 &&, 
are evidently used as equivalents for the phrases, in this place , in that place. 

3. When the subject expresses measure or quantity, it can take an adverb as 
a complement ; as, Nearly a pound was missing. Almost a dozen were present. 
Perhaps it might bo more correct, however, to consider these adverbs as qualify- 
ing the adjective * \ ’ in the sense of one. 

2. Complements to the noun of the second degree are— 

(1.) The preposi'donal phrase; as, 

A man of virtue is trusted even by his enemies. 

The methol of smcltma iron is very curious. t ‘ 

The thirst/ V gold is degrading. 
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(2.) JTIi' participial phrase ; as, 

William, having conquered Harold , ascended the throne. 

Himotf from towns he ran his godly rrpe. 

Hi marks — 1. ' 'nder the prepoMtymal phrase may fee classified that peculiar 
form of expression which is called jrftdtue , as, One of the most remat kahle 
nunts took place in this reign. Three of my friend* were absent. 

id. Under the participial phrosegnay be classified the participle, preceded by 
the verb to be , as, This is a thing to be avoided, done, &c. (Lat. evttandum, 
agmdvm.) § 

3. The subject may be enlarged by any number of combinations 
of the above complements; as, % 

Good old red urine is the best 

Wisdom, a crown and ornament both to young and old, is never to be 
despised. 

A man of wisdom, truth , and goodness is highly esteeYned. 

Caesar, having conquered G aid, disciplined his legions , and equipped his fat, 
sailed over to Britain. • * 

Bom to inherit the most illustrious monarchy in the world,' and early undid 
to the object of her choice, the amiabh prtneiss , happy in herself and joyful in 
her future prospicts, little anticipate d the fate that was so soon to overtake her 

Sometimes we find several different subjects, and those perhaps 
enlarged .subjects, where there is only one predicate expressed *, as, 

Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the splints. 

With each of these subjects the same predicate is to bo understood , 
though it is on|y expressed once. 

The case in which the subject is enlarged by an adjective sentence , 
will be explained in the next section. 

2. Of the Predicate. 

The Predicate asserts respecting tin subject : — 

1. What it ia, . S jver is white. 

2. What it does, . B rds fly. 

3. What is done to it, . Ct m is ground in a null. 

Forms of the Prt dicate. 

The predicate is formed by an element of th o first, or of the second 
degree. , , 

1.’ When Jhd predicate is formed by an element of jlte first degree, 
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it always consists of some particular voice, mood or tense of a finite 
verb; as, 

The hell tolls. Yon tyotdd not deceive me. The property was injured, 

2. The predicate iiay be expanded into a phrase (or element of 
the second degree), by separating the finite verb into the copula, and 
some other parts of speech following it^ as, 

Ho rejoices— may be expanded into— He is joyful. 

The predicate, thus expanded, may corffeist of the verb to he , 
followed by — f 

1. An adjective as, Man is mortal, 

2. A non ^ ; as, Europe is a continent, 

3. An adverb ; as, Caesar was there. 

4. A phrase; as,Jio is of sound mind. 

The predicate is sometimes expanded even into an element of the third 
degree, by uniting th^. verb to he with a sentence ; us, 

The purse was where I left it. 

Remark. — The verb to he , when used as the copula, only expresses a relation 
between two notions, and, consequently, requires n notional word after it, in 
order to form a comphste predicate. If, however, it is used as an equivalent of 
the verb to exist, it may form a predicate by itself ; as. CM is, i. e. exists. In 
this case, however, the sentence is usually preceded by the adverb there ; us, 
There is a God. 


3. On the Completion of the Predicate. 

When the verb does not suffice to convey an entire notion of the 
action which wo affirm of the subject, it requires 6> be completed ; 
as, William defeated. 

Here, evidently, an incomplete idea is conveyed, until we specify whom ho 
defeated, namely, Hurold. The word Harold, is, therefore, called ‘ the comple- 
tion of the predicate.’ 

The word or words which form the completion of the predicate are 
usually termed the Object , and the grammatical relation existing 
between the predicate and its various completions is called (be 
Objective relation . 

Transitive verbs are completed by adding a noun, or something 
equivalent to a noun, in the objective case. Besides tills, however, 
there are several intransitive verbs, which ollcn require completion. 
Of this kind are the verbs become , seem, grow ; as, He became a wise 
. man ; he seemed an idler ; he grew tall. In these cases, the com- 
pletion is spd^cn of the subject, and must bo in the same case. * * , 
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Form of the Object . , 


There are various ways in which the affirmation conveyed by tbp 


verb is completed. 


1. A predicate consisting of an ordinary transitive^ verb is com- 
pleted by simply expressing tlfe object to which the action directly 
relates ; as, God govern s^the world . 

2. Some verbs, however, do not complete the sense of the predicate 
without another term being expressed tasides the direct object; as, 


She added mental refinement to personal beauty . 
Edward left him the crown. 

Antony accused Brutus of ingratitude . 


Objects, then, are either direct or indirect . 


1. Direct Object 

The direct object is a word [or phrase'] standing in the objective 
case and answering to the question whom? or what? 

Whom did he call? He called his son . 

What did he find ? He found his pencil . 


The direct object can be expressed by precisely the same forms of 
speech as the subject, i. e. 


1. By a noun, . 

2. By a pronoun, 

3. By an adjective, 

4. By an infinitive phrase, . 

5. By a participial phrase, . 


The ox draws the plough . 

The ox draws it easily. 

We honour the good. 

John loves to study. 

He enjoys walking in the fields. 


As the direct object is always a noun or something equivalent to 
it, it may, of course, take any of the complements of the noun for its 
enlargement; as, 

The baker makes good bread. 

Charity covereth a multitude of sins. 

All followed Peter the Hermit. See. &c. 


2. Indirect Object. 

The indirect object is a secondary completion , , which must be added 
to certain classes of verbs in order to express adequately the> whole 
sense of the predicate. 
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1. The indirect object may consist of another noun or pronoun in 
the objective case ; a?, 

. ♦ ^ The people made Edward king. 

I caW a miser a poor man. 

She made him hea^elr. 

Rdnarka.— Tips is called, by the German grammarians, the factitive object, 
since the verb to make (Lat .facio) is the type of that whole class of verbs which 
admit of this construction. * 

1. Sometimes the factitive adjective, is used in piace of the second noun ; as, 

Alfred rendered his kingdom secure and happy. 

The judge pronounced him innocent. 

2. After verbs of considering, the particle as is generally inserted before the 
second object; as, 

. All regarded Socrates as a wise man. 

3. Sometimes, also, the factitive noun takes the prepositions for and to; an, 

We took him for a philosopher. 

The fire reduced the house to ashes. 

2. The indirect object may consist of a noun or pronoun with <i 
preposition. 

Ex. 1. The prince gave a large dowry to his daughter. 

When the indirect object takes the preposition to, it is called by some 
grammarians the dative object ; by others, the personal object. 

Remark. — 1. The pronouns him, than, me, &c. were originally forms of the 
dative case, so that they are now used for the dative object without the prepo- 
sition to ; as, 

He gave me permission. 

He taught me geography. 

2. We may also explain here the anomalous case of an object following the 
passive verb ; as, I was taught geography. 

This can happen only when an active verb has two objects, and one of them 
become the subject of it in its passive form, while the other object remains to 
enlarge the predicate as before. 

Ex. 2. Brutus accused Caesar of ambition. 

When the indirect object takes the preposition of before it, it is called by some 
grammarians the genitive object. 

Many adjectives take the genitive object for their completion; as, 

Napoleon was capable of great exertion , 

Nero was guilty of murder. 

3. The indirect object, when it implies action , is often expressed 
by an infinitive or a participial phrase ; as, 

' ' Ex. 1. The general forced him to serve r 
< I counsel you to wait patiently. * 
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Many vcgT% particularly those which imply perceiving, knowing feeling, &c. 
tako the infinitive aa nn indirect object without the particle • to ; ’ as, 

We heard the thunder ! 

We saw the ship tiaA in the waws\ 

Ex. 2. We saw him strugglisfy with the enemy . 

Ex. 3. I feel myself impelled to this course. 

Ex. 4. They accused Jugurtha e/* bribing the senate. 

4. Many intransitive vftrbs and adjectives take an indirect object 
only, as, 

Pyrrho despaired of truth. 

We never speak of this subject. 

Be til ways mindful of your promise. 

Iam ready to start. • 

We are tired of waiting. 

Uemarks . — 1 . In all the above instances, the completion of the predicate is 
expressed by means of objtctivc cases (or expressions equivalent to them), with 
or without a proposition. There is ono form, however, iu which the predicate, 
is completed by means of the nominative, and that is when the factitivo notion 
is expressed by means of a neuter or passive verb ; as, 

Harold became king . 

The beggar was made a prince 

Here the words king and prince are completions in the nominative case. 

2. Verbs of the middle voice, such as towngh , to wt murt\ &c. take a correla- 
tive noun in the objective case for their completion; ns, 

The loaf weighs four pounds. 

The table measures six feit round. 

3. There is a case c£ frequent occurrence in which wo have an objective case 
followed by the infinitive mood; as, I told him to come ; / wish you to go. 
These arc really cases of the double or the complex object. In the phrase / 
told him to come, we have him as the dative object, and to come as tho direct 
object. In the phrase / wish you to go , the object of my wish is not you, nor tho 
action of going. But what I wish is you to go ; hence the whole expression may 
be taken aa a complex object to the verb i risk. 


4. Extension of the Predicate. 

The predicate of a sentence, in addition to being completed, may 
also be extended, for the purposes of modification, by words which 
express any circumstances of time, place, manner ; ns, • 

Tho eagle flies swiftly. 

William was here yesterday. 

The predicate is extended — 

1. Bv an adverb a%, 

Leonidas died brandy. 

F 
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2. By a word or phrase equivalent to an adverb ; as, * 

(a) By a prepositional phrase — _ 

f Tho ygle flies with great swiftness, 

(b) By an adverbial phrase-*- *■ 

* r Jle fought most bravely of Mil. 

Vio travelled very rapidly indeed . 

(c) By a noun phrase, used adverbially — 

lie rides / very day. * 

They fought hand to hand . 

(d) By a participle, or participial phrase, used adverbially — 

The messenger dime running. 

The church of the village 
Stood gleaming while in tho morning sheen. 

Observations. — The nominative absolute is a species of participial phrase per- 
forming tho office of modifying the predicate ; as, 

Spring advancing, the swallows re-appear. 

Several of such phrases are not tffifrequcntly combined to express a number 
Of accompanying circumstances, as in tho following pussuge : — 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distressed, 

Mt* howling winds drive devious— tempest-tossed. 

Sails rent , seams opening wide, and compass lost. 

We may notice, under peculiarities of construction, an adverbial 
usage of the adjective, noun, and participle, as the following — 

* 1. He lived holiest , and he died brave. 

2. He lived a philosopher , and dicd«a hero. 

3. He lived hoping , and he died despairing . 

There can be no doubt that tho noun, adjective, and participle, in 
each of these instances takes the place of an adverbial adjunct, 
qualifying the force of the verb. 

The circumstances which determine more accurately the meaning 
of the predicate may be classified under the following four heads : — 

1. Those relating to time. 

2. Those relating to place. 

3. Those relating to manner. 

4. Those relating to cause. 

I. Adjuncts of time, attached to the predicate, are used to specify 
one of the following ideas : — 

(^.) Some particular point or period of time, answering to the 

question, when ? as, 

1 t He caiue yesterday. 

I get up at sunrise. 
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(2.) Eviration of time, answering to the question, hoiv long ? as, 
He Buffered for many years. \ 

(3.) Repetition, answering to the question, hep often ? as, 

The sea ebbs and flOwg^tt/jw a-day. 

2. Adjuncts of place , attached to the predicate, ar© also used to 
ex pi ess three ideas: — 

(1.) Rest in a place, answering to the question where ? as, 

He lives in Paris. 

{2.) Motion to a place, answering to the question, whither ? as, 
The ship sails for London. , 

(3.) Motion from a place, answering to the question whence ? os, 
Learning came from the Kant. 

3. Adjuncts of manner, attached to the predicate, are used to 
express the following ideas : — 

(1.) Manner, properly so called, answering to the question howl 


Birds fly quickly. ' 

(2.) Degree, answering to the question, how much ? or in what 
degree ? 

Wellington's army was wholly exhausted. 


(3.) Instrument, answering to the question, with what ? 

William Rufus was shot with mi arrow. 

(4.) Accompanying circumstances ; as, 

Kempenfelt went down with twice four hundred men. 

4. Adjuncts of cause, attached to the predicate, are used to ex- 
press ideas such as the following : — 

(1.) Ground or reason ; as, 

Ho died from himgrr. 

(2.) Condi I ion; as, 

With diligence ho will succeed. 

(3.) Purpose; as, 

The eye was mad e for seeing. 

(4.) Motive; as, 

He acted from jealousy. 

(5.) Material •, as, • 

Oioth is made of wool. 


f J 
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Various other slijides of this idea might be here envmerated. 
The utmost that can j be done here is to make a rough classification. 
The only other ideiy perhaps, which needs distinct mention is that 
of causality advcrsatively considered. 

fJolumbtis set sail, notwithstanding the tempest. 

t 

We have now gone through alt the possible elements of the 
Simple Sentence, and find that they consist of — 

I. Two fundamental parts, viz. Subject and Predicate. 

II. Three subordinate parts, viz. 1. The Attribute to the Noun; 
2. The Completion of the Predicate ; and, 3. The Extension of tho 
Predicate. 

But any of these subordinate parts, again, may have words and 
phrases still further dependent on them; and those words and 
phrases may, in their turn, govern others ; so fhat, taking the sub- 
ject and the predicate as the basis , wc may have various parts of a 
sentence at o$ic, two, three, and even four or more removes from 
the primary elements; there being still only one subject and one 
affirmation in the whole. 

Example. 

Decius, tired of writing books adapted to the learned only, chose 
a popular question, with many points of practical interest in it, for 
the purpose of bringing into useful exercise all tie depth and clear- 
ness of thought accruing from habits of mind long cherished by 
philosophical studies. 
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f Method of Analysing Simple Sentences. 

Example 1. * 

Hip the A1 might/ Power 
lluiled headlong flaming Aom tlie ethereal sky, 

With hideous ruin an£ combustion, down • 

To bottomless perdition. 

^General Analysis. 

Sub. with Attrib. Pred. Obj. with Attrib. Extension* of the Prod. 


The Almighty 
Power 


him headlong 
hurled flaming from the 
ethereal sky, 


with hideous ruin and 
combustion, 
down 

to bottomless pe rdition. 


", 

<r, 

/» 

0 , 

h 


Detailed Analysis . 


The Almighty 
Power 
hurled 
him . % 

headlong 
flaming 


Attrib. to 6, (1.)* 
SuiJJECT OF SENTENCE. 

Predicate of sentence. 
Object, toe, (1.) 

Attrib. to d , (2.) 

Attrib. to d } (2.) 


from the ethereal sky, Prop, phrase dependent on f t (3.) 


with hideous ruin 1 Extension of d (J>) (manncr>) 

down . . . Extension of pred., (1.) (direction.) 

to bottomless perdition, Extension of pred., (1.) (place.) 


Example 2. 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. „ 


General Analysis. 


3pb. with Attrib. 

Pred. 

Object. 

Extcnsiou ol Pred. 

Tlie sight 
of means 
to do 
ill deeds 

makes 

ill deeds done 

How oft 

9 


* The figures (1.) (£.) (3.) mean one, two, or three removes frons the principal 
parts of the sentence. , 
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«> 

C, 

d, 

e, 
/, 
ffy 

K 


How oft 
the sight 
•of means 
to do ] 
ill deeds j 
makes 
ill deeds 
done ! 


jj Detailed Analysis. 
Extension of predicate to /. 
Sl/liJECT OF SliNTKNCE. 
Attrib. to by (1.) „ 

Phrase dependent <Ja c, (2.) 


PREDICATE OF SENTENCE. 


Direct object, (1.) 
Indirect object, (1.) 


| factitive object to/. 


Examples for Practice . 

1. The moon threw its silvery light upon the lake. 

2. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

3. The sea-coast of Thrace still exhibits a rich prospect of gar- 
dens and vineyards. 

4. The sun from the western horizon extended his gplden wand 
o’er the landscape. 

5. The doctor prescribed his patient a receipt. 

G. He recommended him also to use great moderation in Ins diet, 

7. Overwhelmed by the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the 
maiden gazed on the scene of terror. 


SECT. IV. — THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

A sentence is termed complex, when, with only one principal subject 
and predicate , it contains two or more finite verbs. 

The part containing the main subject and predicate is called the 
principal sentence' ; that which contains any of the other finite verbs 
is called a subordinate sentence; as, 

Through faith wo understand that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God. 

Solomon was the wisest- monarch that reigned over the Jewish people. 

Here the parts in italics are the subordinate sentences. * 

Exposition of Subordinate Sentences. 

The subordinate sentence, besides containing t}ie essential elements 
which Jiave been pointed out as belonging to every simple sentence, 
requires generally a connecting word which introduces and -governs 
it. These connecting words (with the exception* of the relative 
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pronoun)ttmi8t be conjunctions , and they hold the same relation to 
the sentence they introduce, as the preposition jholds to the word or 
phrase which it governs ; thus, 

I will go before sunset* 

I will go before /he setting of die sun. 

I will go before flhe sun sets. 

In tbe first two instances, § bcforc \q a preposition governing a noun and a 
phrase. In the last instance, before is a conjunction governing a subordinate 
sentence. # 

According to what has already been explained (Section n.) 
there are three kinds of subordinate sentences: — 1. The Noun- 
sentence ; 2. The Adjective-sentence ; 3. The Adverbial-sentence. 

1. The Noun-Sentence. 

When the noun , or noun-phrase, is expanded into the form of a 
proposition , it is teamed a Noun-sentence ; thus, 

Diligence is commendable ; nr, 

To be diligent is commendable; 

May be expanded into — 

That a man be diligent is commendable ; or, 

It is commendable that a man be diligent. 

As the noun-sentence occupies the place and follows the construe* 
tion of a noun in the whole complex sentence, of which it forms a 
part, it may take si! ly of the following places : — 

1. The place of the subject ; as, 

That we obey the laws of the country is wise. 

Where Attila was buried cannot bo determined. 

2. The place of the predicate with the verb to be ; as, 

His opinion was, that I should be successful . ^ 

3. The place of the object ; viz. 

(a) The direct object to the verb ; as, 

Duty requires that we should succour the wretched. 

(#>) The indirect object to the verb ; as, 

Our success depends on who are appointed as judges. 

I was told that he had since died . 

(c) Object to an adjective; as, 

I am very anxious that he should succeed. 

4. The place of a noun in apposition ; as, 

* The hope that we shall succeed sustains us. 

The fact that he was never seen there is significant * 1 
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Remarks.— 1. The ease iu which the sentence begins with it, an i. the noun- 
sentence follows, may bd regarded as a species of apposition ; as, 

It is not certain where Attila wus buried. 

» * 

2. The double object, with the infinj^ive mood, can generally bo converted 
into a noun-sentence ; as, % 

* I Jielieve him to he innocent. • 

I believe, that ho is innocent . 

«*■ 

Connectives of the Noun-lentence, 

1. When the noun : sentence is a direct quotation, no connective 
is required ; as, *> 

He said, * I know not the man.’ 

2. When the noun^sentence contains ah affirmation or statement, 
it is introduced by the conjunctions that and hut that ; as, 

1 know that he vntt consent, 

I have no doubt hut that he will const nt. 

3. When the noun-sentence is an indirect interrogation, it is 
introduced variously : — 

(a) By tho interrogative pronouns ; as, 

T know, who you arc. 

I understand, what you want 

( h ) By interrogative adverbs ; as, 

?know, when lu* willcorne. 

I understand, how he did it. 

Remark. — The character of the English language allots us to omit the con 
function that , in introducing the substantive sentence ; as, 

I fear, ho will not succeed. 

He said, he would go immediately. 

2. The Adjective-Sentence. 

When the attributive to the noun is expanded into the form o f a po- 
position , it is termed an Adjective-sentence; thus, 

The prudent man looks to the future ; may be written, 

The mau, who is prudent , looks to the future. 

As the adjective-sentence may qualify any noun in the principal 
sentence, it is manifest that it xnay be attached to the subject, the 
object, or to any of tlio extensions of the predicate in which a noun 
is admissible. 

1. To tlje subject ; as, 

The merchants, who dwelt there, are wealthy. 
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2. Ta the object ; as, 

They consumed all the provisions, which we^tad collected \ 

3. To an extension of the predicate ; as, • 

We found him in the house* he had fornfhrly inhabited. 

t 

# ' Connectives ofjfre Adjective-sentence .* 

The adjective- sentence is introduced by the relative pronouns 
who, which , that ; or b f any other word that can be used in place 
of the relative, such as wherein , width w, why , wherefore , /«w, w/icn, 
&c. ; as, • 

The house, that I have built, is very convenient. 

The country, v* farcin they dwelt , was fertile. 

The reason, why I came , is obvious. 

The time, when we are to start , is not decided. . 

Jlemarhs. — 1 . The nnturo of the English language frequently allows the 
relalivo to bo omitted when it is in the objective case, but not otherwise; ns, 
The home I left was a happy one. 

We must make the best terms we can. 

2. Care must bo taken not to confound the noun-sentence .and the adjeetive- 
Bontenee, when they are introduced by the same connective; as, 

I know, when we ought to start (noun-smtence). 

I know the time, when we ought to start ( adjective-sentence ). 

Whenever a sentence is preceded by a noun which it qualifies, it must be 
regarded as an adjective- sentence. 

, 3. The Adverbial Sentence. 

When the adverb , or adverbial adjunct , is expanded into the form 
of a imposition, it is termed an Adverbial sentence ; thus, 

Cato will return in a few days ; may be expanded into 
Cato will return, when a fw days have elapsed. 

As the adverbial sentence occupies the place,, and follows the 
construction of an adverb, it may be used wherever a simple adverb 
is admissible. 

Like the adverb, it is most frequently used to qualify the predi- 
cate of the sentence ; as, 

The horse fell, whilst we were driving home. 

But it may take other positions likewise ; c\ g. that of the adverb 
forming part of the predicate in the sentence ; thus, 

• The table ui there ; may be expanded into 
The table is, where it used to be. 
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Like simple adverbs and adverbial phrases, the adverbial sentence 
is chiefly employed toj specify conditions of Time, Place , Manner , 
and Cause * 

A. Adverbial Sentiwces relating to Time . 

Adverbial sentences of time are iised to designate: — 1, Some 
point or period of time ; 2. Duratidh of time ; 3. Frequency or 
repetition of an event. Each of these id&s, moreover, may be 
regarded in relation to event# which are either simultaneous , ante- 
cedent, or subsequciti to the principal event. 

1. Point or period of time; as, 

Hd loft homo, just as the nows arrived (simidtaneovx). 

He loft home, before tho news arrived (antecedent). 

He left home, after the news arrived (subsequent). 

2. Duration of time ; as, 

Ho stood there, whilst tho house was on fire ( simultaneous ). 

He stood there, until tho house was on fire ( antecedent ). 

He has stood there, since the house was on tiro ( subsequent ). 

3. Repetition of an act ; as, 

He goes out, as often as they re com mend him (simultaneous). 

He goes out, as often as they had recommended him ( antecedent ). 

He goes out, as often as they will recommend him to go ( subsequent ). 

Remark. — Adverbial sentences of time are often abbreviated, either by 
changing the particle and verb into a participle, or by omitting tho verb alto- 
gether; as, 

| Tho horse fell coming down the hill. 

He learned Greek when an old man. 

B. Adverbial Sentences relating to Place. 

Like adjuncts of place, the adverbial sentences specify three dis- 
tinct relations answering to the three interrogatives, where ? whither ? 
whence ? 

1 . Rest in a place ; as, 

I will remain, wherever you desire. 

2. Motion to a place ; as, 

Whither I go, ye cannot como. 

3. Motion from a place ; as, 

He returned, from whence lie came* 

t C. Adverbial Sentences of Manner. 

Adverbial sentences of manner are used either tb compare oue 
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proposition with another, or to show the character of a given action 
by expressing its effects. They specify, therefore, the following 
ideas : — 

1. Likeness or analogy ; as, • # 

lie succeeds, as his father did bifbre him . 

He walks, as if h* were tirdl. 

As the hart pantith after water brooks, so p ante til my soul after Thee, 
When things do not go, as thb wish, wo must do, as we can. 

2. Notation (i.e. intensity, proportion, equality, and inequality); 

as, . 

The more you leant, flio more remains for you to Jpurn. 

It becomes colder, the bgker yon ascend. 

John is taller, than his brother [is]. • 

The lion is uot so fierce, as the. tiger . 

A bird llics swifter, than a horse can run. 

3. Effect or consequence ; as, 

Many a scholar writes a letter, so that ito one can read it* 

•'Sometimes the storms are so fierce, that they tear vp trees by the roots. 

I). Adverbial Sentences of Cause. 

Adverbial sentences of cause are employed to designate a variety 
of ideas in relation to the principal sentence, of which the principal 
are the following: — 

1. Ground or reason ; as, 

The string breaks, because it is pulled too tight — {cause). 

Wo learn the dead languages, because they afford great mental culture 
— (; motive j. 

As things do not always turn out according to our wishes, wo must ac- 
commodate our wishes to them— (logical reason). 

2. Condition ; as, 

We shall reap, if wc faint not. 

I will take some, if you phase. 

I will not lot thee go, except thou bless me. 

3. Concession ; as, 

Although we disregard it, the evil day will surely come. 

However fair may be his promises , ho is not to bo trusted. 

}Ve shall find him, whether he be alive or dead. 

Great as he may be, we will resist him. 

4. Purpose; as, 

Honour thy father and mother, that it may be well with thee. 

Study, that you may improve. 

Remark.—kn infinitive plirasc is often used in English as equivalent to an 
adverbial sentence of # pairpose ; as, 

He expended money, to make himself popular. 
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Various other shades of idea are expressed by subordinate sentences which 
need not bo distinctly enumerated, but which the student will easily learn to 
understand and classify fur himself ; as the following : — 

Every One loves the common weal, in so far as it does not injure his owu. 

The wise man is honoured in adversity, while the fool is forgotten. • 

| The wish was no sooner expressed, than it was fulfilled. 

You spend nyore labour on it, t han is n ecessary for your purpose. 

There are many elliptical forms of oppression used in connexion with 
adverbial clauses, some of which it is desirable to point out. 

First let us look at some peculiar combinations with as. When as is used to 
introduce a correlative assertion, the ellipsis is generally quite obvious; e.g. 
John is as tall as William. Hefre wo might clump the whole expression, a* 
tall as William, together, and regard it as an attribute to John. But if wo enter 
into the analysis of each word, the ellipsis must be supplied, and it will stand 
— John is as tull us William [is tall]. Tho case is precisely similar when 
introduces A secondary attribute or adverbial adjunct : e. g. John runs as fast as 
William, which if analysed must bo understood with the ellipsis, John runs as 
fast as William [runs fast]. 

There is another set of examples, however, in which as is not used correla- 
tively ; for example, 

Overthwart the stream, 

That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, &c. 

Again, 

He assumed, as a man of honour, that what he said was true. 

And again, 

They all regarded Socrates as a wise man. 

In all such caseff there is not the least reason for expanding the clause into a 
sentence by imagining a predicate to bo omitted. Jn the first instance, as with 
molten glass , is clearly an adjunct to the verb inlays, anil may be so treated; m 
the second case, it is an enlargement to the subject lie ; in the third case, it is a 
kind of secondary or indirect object. 

Turning from tho conjunction as to than, wo find another series of correlative 
clauses, which are not always so easy of interpretation as those above noticed. 
Tho simplest form of these cases occurs in expressions liko 

' My Father is greater than I,’ 

where tho I is evidently the subject to the suppressed predicate, am great The 
peculiarity here is, that the comparative form, as used in the principal sentence, 
becomes positive in the elliptical one; so that the mind has to evolve the 
Positive form out of the Comparative, and then supply it. The perplexity, 
which the scholar may feel in supplying this ellipsis, is heightened when the 
comparative form of the adjective is irregular , us in the line — 

‘Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven,’ 
where the ellipsis must really be as follows : — 

To reign in Hell is better, than to serve in Heaven [is good]. 

In these instances with than, as in those before explained, the whole clause, 
taken together, is simply an attribute to some principal ^noun or verb ; but the 
words cannot be analysed individually without an ellipsis' being admitted and 
supplied. * 
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Wo cnp now consider ultogetber that large class of examples in which a 
clause is introduced by such conjunctions ns, thoughxalthough, get, whether, as 
soon as, See. These conjunctions, of course, can tfil legitimately introduce 
adverbial sentences ; but t he cases wo have now in view are those, in which tl^ey 
introduce phrases, that might, perhap^ naturally be regarded at first as elliptical 
sentences, but which really are not so. /Tho following examples will suffice to 
explain what we mean: — , ^ 

* Blest he though undistinguished from the crowd * 

By wealth and dignity, whoMwcils bocure,’ &c. — Task, I. $96. 

* Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes, whore peace for oyer reigns, 

And only there, please highly for thoir sake.’ — Task, I. 207. 

‘ Powers, 

That put to proof his high supromacy, 

Whether upheld by strength , or chance , or fate* — Paradise Lost, I. 132. 

* I cannot think tlice yet so (lull of heart 

And spiritless, as never to regret 

Sweets tasted here, und left as soon as known * — Task, I. 650. 

, In all such cases as these, we should regard tho. phrase, not as being an elliptical 
^sentence, but simply as an attribute to the word in connexion with which it stands. 
Of course, tin* conjunctions do not, in these cases, retain their purely conjunctive 
force as links between sentences ; they uppronch nearer to the adverb in signifi- 
cation ; but the whole force of the phrases themselves assumes a decidedly 
adtributive character, and not at all a predicative one. 


Connectives of the Adverbial Sentence . 


Wc have befoi$? shown that there are#wo kinds of conjunctions: — 
1. Those which connect two co-ordinate sentences together ; as, Man 
proposes and God disposes; rand 2. Those which connect tho subor- 
dinate sentence to the principal ; as, You learn quickly because you 
are attentive . 

Of those which connect co-ordinate sentences, there are in all three 
kinds — one copulative, and two disjunctive, as shown in the follow- 
ing examples : — 


I. Copulative, 

II. Disjunctive, 


Distributive, 

Adversative, 


as, John and Robert are here. 

. . John or Robert is here.* 

. . John is well, but Robert is ill 


The conjunctions of this class we shall consider more fully when 
we come to the Analysis of Compound Sentences and thtir con- 
nectives. 
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The remaining class of conjunctions are all used to*" connect 
adverbial sentences ib the principal. To enumerate the connec- 
tives of the adverbial sentence, therefore, we must give a complete 
Table of this class of conjunctions, 'which will correspond with those 
which we before designated by the tit-lp continuative. 

Remark. — Those few conjunctions which*- in addition to tlie’relativo pronoun, 
ure used 1o introduce tho noun und the idjcctive-scntence, arc also used to 
govern adverbial sentences, so that the connection of the adverbial-sentence 
really comprehend all the conjunctions of this class. 


Table of Conti dilative Conjunctions used to connect Subordinate 
Sentences with the Principal . 


r Time. 


Place. 


J Manner. 


Cause. 


c Point of time. 


"j Duration of time. 

-"Repetition. 

f Rest in. 

J Motion to. 

[Motion from. 

r Likeness or analogy. 

< Relation. 

.Effect or consequence. 


' Ground. 

Condition. 

Concession. 

. Purpose. 


r As, as soon as, now that, 
J when. 

1 Before, ere. 

L Alter. 

r Whilst, until, as. 
t As long as. 
f When. 

J Whenever. 

I As of Urn a a. 

Where. 

Whither. 

Whence. 

( As, as if, how. 

[ As though, 
f As . . . . as. 

Than (not), so . . as. 

[ According as. 

That. 

S> that. 

'Because, for, as, whereas. 

<{ InaMnuch as, forasmuch as. 

. Since, seeing that. 

If, unless. 

Except, in case, as. 

( Though, although, yet. 

\ Notwithstanding, however, 
f That, so that. ■ 

<J In order that, lest (= that 
l not). , 


Remarks . — (l.) Several of tho conjunctions above enmAorated, especial iy 
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those of ftmnner and cause, aro used corrdativdy with some adverbial expres- 
sion preceding ; thus, ] 

As is used correctively with so, such, the same , &c. 

Yet . . though . 

Or y Jtohcthcr. 

Than . . , more or less. 

That* is sometimes used yorrelativcly with no, such * 

(2.) Care must be taken not to confound Iho adverbial with the adjective or 
the noun sentence, when thejr arc introduced by the same conjunction ; thus, 

1. I know where he is. (Noun-sent onpe.) 

2. I know thcpliico where he is concealed. (Adjcftivosentence.) 

3. They found him when I indicated. (Adverbial-sentence.) 

In No. 1, the subordinate sentence is object to the verb know. In No. 2, the 
subordinate sentence qualities tho noun -place. In No. 3, the subotdinalo sen- 
tence qualities the principal pmdicale found, and is (lierefbro equivalent to an 
adverb. 


Method of Aval r/sing Complex Sentences. 

Example 1. 

A reader, unacquainted with the real nature of a classical educa- 
tion, will probably undervalue it, when he sees that ho large a portion 
of time is devoted to the study of a low ancient authors, whoso works 
seem to have no direct hearing on the studies and duties of our own 
generation. 

3 First Schema* 

a, A reader, unacquainted with the real ~j 

nature of a classical education, will > Principal sentence to h. 
probably undervalue it, . . J 

by when he sees .... Adv. soqteuce to a. 

c, that so large a portion of time is do- 1 

voted to tho study of a few ancient l Noun- sentence to l. 
authors, . . . . J 

d \ wh&se works seem to have no direct “j 

bearing on the studies and duties of Adj. sentence to c. 
our gwn generation. . . J 
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studies and duties of our duties ol 

own generation. oration. 
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Third Scheme . » 

A reader, . . * . PRINCIPAL SUBJECT, 

unacquainted with the real 'j , 
nature of a classical cdu- ^Participial phrase enlarging sub. 


3. 

4. 

5 . 
G. 
7. 

s. 

<). 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


J 

' Principal predicate. 

Principal object. 

Extension of principal predicate. 
Adv. sent, qualifying prim sent. 

| Subj. to noun- sente nee after see if. 

Predicate to noun- sentence. 

J Indirect object to noun-sontenoe. , 

( Subj. to adj. sentence qualifying 
authors. 

Predicate to the same. ( 

Obj. to compound pred. (11.) 
on the studies and duties of ) Prep, phrase dependent on verbal 
our own generation. J noun bearing. 


cation, . 

' r> 

Avill undervalue 

it, ... 
probably, . 
when be sees 
that so large 
a portion of time 
is devoted 
to the study of 
a few ancient authors, 

whose woiks 

seem to have 
no direct, bearing 


Example 2. 

* If death wcjjg nothing, and nought after death ; 

If, when men died, at oroc they ceased to be ; 

Pc turning to the barren womb of nothing, 

Whence first they sprung, then might flic debauchee, 
Untrembling, mouth the heavens.’ 

• 

First Scheme. 


a , [If] death were nothing, 

b, [And] nought [were] after death ; 

c , [when] men died, 


( If at once they ceased to be, 
returning to the barren wdrnb of 
nothing, 

e, Whence first they sprung, 

- j Them might the debauchee, 

■'* { untrembling, mouth the heavens. 


Adv. sent, to /(condition). 
Adv. sent, to /(condition). 
Adv. sent, to d (time). 
Adv. sent, to / (condition). 


Adj. sentence to d. 

Principal sentence to a, b f d . 
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Third Scheme . 


1. If death were nothing, 

2. [And] nought after death ^ 

3. [When] men died, 

4. [If] at onco * 

5. They ceased 

6. To be, 

7. lieturning to the barren 
womb of nothing, 

8. Wh^jjco first they sprung, 

9. Then might the debauchee 
mouth the heavens 

10. Untrembling. 


Adverbial sentence of condition. 

Vo., with predicate were under- 
stood. 

Adverbial sentence of time qunli 
fying ceased. . 

Extension of predicate ceased. 

Subject and predicate of adver- 
bial son ten co of condition, co- 
ordinate with 1 and 2. 

Inf. object to 5. 

Participial phrase qualifying sub- 
ject they. 

Adjective sentence qualifying 
womb . 

Principal sentence. 

Participle used as adverb, exten- 
sion to predicate might mouth.* 


SECT. V. — THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

A sentence is called compound when it contains two ‘or more prin- 
cipal sentences co-ordinate with each other . 

There are a great many relations in which co-ordinate sentences 
stand to each other. The nature of the co-ordination being taken as 
the basis of the. classification, the following fourfold division may be 
adopted: — 1. Copulative co-ordination; 2. Disjunctive co-ordina- 
tion ; 3. Adversative co-ordination ; 4. Illative co-ordination. 

1. Copulative Class. 

The ipiting of two assertions together copulatively , always implies 
the superaddition of a second proposition to the first, so as to give a 
greater extent of meaning to the whole ; as, 

Hannibal crossed the Alps, and descended into the plains of Italy . 


• Scheme 3 may be made out with greater or less detail, acceding to the 
wish of the teacher or the wants of the scholar. * 

o 2 
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Sentences of this kind are frequently placed together without any 
connexion; as, 

The present flics pwift n« an arrow, the past stands ever still. 

Heading ruakelU a full man, wsititfg a correct man, speaking a ready man. 

This occurs njorc particularly when wo Wsh to place two or more facts in con- 
trast , or to direct attention to each of then sejtaruiily. 

Co-ordinate sentences arc united copulajivclyby means of conjunc- 
tions, such as the following: — And, moreover, furthermore, loth... 
and \ as well as, likewise, also, nor neither, See. 

Tho man walked, and the boy ran. 

He assisted us in our difficulty; ho also counselled us in our danger. 

Not onh/ nro the children uneducated, but the parents wish them to be so. 

No conduct can be delicate without being correct, nor can it be correct with- 
out being delicate. 


2. Disjunctive Class . 

When two sentences are placed together, but their meaning discon- 
nected or distributed, they form the case of disjunctive co-ordination. 
Such sentences are connected by the following conjunctions: — 
Either , or, neither, nor , else, otherwise ; as, 

Ho must return soon, or his affairs will go wrong. 

Cmar neither left tho camp, nor gave opportunity of fighting to the enemy. 
You must start soon, otherwise you will arrive too lata 


3. Adversative Class. 

When die co-ordinate parts of a sentence present two assertions in 
opposition to one anodicr, they are said to be in adversative co-ordi- 
nation. 

Sometimes die second clause negatives the first; as, 

lie did not sail to China, but he held on his course to Australia 

But more commonly the second clause presents only a limitation 
or contrast to die first ; as, 

Abel was a shepherd, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 

Thto virtuous man dies, but virtue is eternal. 4 • 

The form perishes; the matter, however, is indestructible. 
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4. Illative Class. 


When the second of two sentences is placed in some kind* of logical 
relation to the first, they are said*to/Btand in illative co-ordination to 
each other ; as^ * , 

The shadow of the earth, i J every position, is round, 

Consequently the taph is a globe. 

The two most common logical relations in which co-ordinate sen • 
tences stand to each other are : — 4 t# 

1. The relation of logical conclusion or inference ; as, 

It is no honour to be rich, nor any sin to he poor; then fore it is foolish to he 
ashamed of poverty, or to strive after the appearance of being rich. 

2. The relation of effect or consequence ; as, 

lie was* always an honourable man, and consequently his friends trusted him. 

Connectives proper to Co-ordinate Sentences . 

The connectives proper to co-ordinato sontcnces are : — 

1. The connective, the distributive, and the adverse tivo conjunc- 
tions (vide p. 21). c 

2. Those illative adverbs which, though fundamentally adverbial 
in their nature, yet perform the office of relating one sentence to 
another ; as, consequently, however , therefore , nevertheless , <fcc. 


'able 


Table of Conjunct ions a?id Conjunctive Adverbs used to connect 
Co-ordinate Sentences . 


f And, also, likewise, as well as. 
Copulative, < Moreover, further, furthermore, Roth , 
l Not only . . . but. 

r Either, or. 

Disjwictive, ^ Neither, nor. 

Otherwise, else. 

f But, on the other hand. 

I Only, nevertheless. 

Adversative, 4 However, notwithstanding. 

J.On the one hand, on the other hand. 
(.Yet, still. . ‘ 


, and, also, 
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Illative, 


“ Therefore, thereupon, wherefore. 
Accordingly, consequently, 
lienee, whence, then, and so. 


Remark . — The adverbial connectives are frequently joined with a conjunction 
proper to form* a connexion between sentences; as, The, town was badly 
defended, and therefore bocamo a prey to enemy. 


r 

Contraction of Compound Sentences . 


It often happens that different portions of a compound sentence 
have either the samo subject, or the same predicate, or the same 
object, or the same extensions. In such cases, the element which is 
common to each co-ordinate part is not necessarily repeated ; and the 
sentence is then said to be contracted . 

Contractions may tako place equally well, whether the connexion 
of the different sentences be copulative, disjunctive, adversative, or 
illative : — 


1. Copulative; as, 

God sustains, and governs the world. 

2. Disjunctive; as, 

Either a knave, or a fool must have done this. 

8. Adversative; as, 

Not a knave, but a fool has done it 
4. Illative; as, 

Lions have claws, and consequently were intended to seize their prey. 
In compound sentences there may be : — 

1. Two or more subjects and one predicate; as, 

The trade- winds, and monsoons are permanent. 

2. Two or more predicates and one subject ; as, 

The air expands, and becomes lighter by heat 
8. Two or more objects to one predicate ; as, 

The sun illumines the mountains and the valleys. ^ 

4. Tw<\or more similar extensions to one predicate ; as, 

Moisture is evaporated from the water, and even from the snow. 
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Kemarfy. — I . Wo often find a manifold extension, not only of tlie subject 
and predicate, but also of the object and the various extensions of the predicate. 
In nxmy of these latter cases, we may conveniently regard the sentence as sim- 
ple, and look upon the compound objects or extensions es being merely enlarge- 
ments; as, * 

* impound Object. 


„ Ood raa$e the sun, moon, luid stars, and all tilings itf them. 

* Compound Extension. 

He governs them all with wisdom, and truth, and justico. 

A variety of contractions maybe combined in one soytonco, os follows:— 
With every effort, with every breath, and with every motion— voluntary or 
involuntary — a part of the muscular substance becomes dead, separates from 
the living part, combines with the remaining portions of inhaled oxygen, and 
is removed. 

Here there are four predicates, having but one subject., and three extensions 
of these predicates distinct from each other. To express tho entiro meaning 
of the sentence in separate sentences, we should hau» first to repeat tho sub- 
ject with each predicate, making four simple sentences, nud then repent each 
of those sentences with each of the extensions— making twelve sentences in nil. 


Method of Analysing Compound Sentences. 

Example . 

Bourdalouo is indeed a great reasoner, and inculcates his doc 
trines with mucli zeal, piety, and earnestness, but his style is 
vefbose; he is disagreeably full of quotations from the Fathers, 
and he wants imagination. 


First Scheme . 


a Bourdaloue is indeed a great 
reasoner, 

h And inculcates his doctrines 
with much zeal, piety, and 
earnestness, 

c But his style is verbose ; 
d He is disagreeably full of quo- 
tations from the Fathers, 
e And he wants imagination. 


Principal sent, jjo-ord. with h , c 1 
d 1 e. 

Prin. sent. cop. to a, contracted 
in sub. a . 

Prin. sent, advers. to a and h. 

Prin. sent. cop. lr» e, advers. to a 
and h . # 

Prin. sent. cop. to c , d 9 advers. to 
a and h. 



Sentence. I Kiu J of Sentence. 1 « j Fr&licato. ' Object. j Ext ensi ons. 
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All sentences, whether simple, complex, or compound, may now 
be % analysed according to Second Scheme. 

Ex&mple 1. 

Some dream that thoy f can silence when they* will 
The storm of passion, lind say, 4 Pcace } be still ; ' 

But 4 thus far afid farther? when addressed 
To the wild waves, or wilder human breast, 

Implies authority, which never can * 1 
And never ought to he the lot of man. 


Example 2 . 

High above all a cloth of state was spread, 
And a ricli throne, as bright as sunny day, 

On which there sat most brave, embellished 
With royal robes and gorgeous array, 

A maiden queen, that shone, as Titans say, 

In glittering gold and peerless precious stones. 

Example 3 ( for Practice). 

Who only asks for humblest wealth, 

Enough for competence and health, 

And leisure, when his work is done, 

To read his hook 
By chimney nook, 

Or stroll at setting of the sun ; 

Who toils as every man ihould toil, 

For fair reward, erect and free : 

, This is the man — 

The best of men — * 

This is the man, we mean to w! 
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CHAPTER- El. 

ON THE LAWS O'F SYNTAX. 

The Laws of Syntax may be divided into two classes: first, 
Those few general' or fundamental principles which are common 
to nearly all languages; and secondly, Those more special rules 
which rolaic particularly to the English language as such. 

1. The Fundamental Laws of Syntax. 

The principles of analysis which have been already explained, 
show that there are only three main classes of relations in which 
words stand to each other in a sentence. 

1. The relations between the subject and predicate. ( Predicative 
relation.) 

2. The relations between the predicate and its various enlarge- 
ments. (Objective relation.) 

3. The relations between the noun and its attributes. (Attributive 

relation.) ’ 

The fundamental law of the predicative relation is as follows : — 

Rule I . — The verb must agree with its subject in number and person. 

The subject, is usually said to be in the nominative case. In the noun there 
is no distinction of inflexion to point out the subject or object ; but in the 
pronouns such a distinction exists, and the proper nominative form must bo 
carefully observed when the pronoun is used us subject to a sentence. 

The fundamental law of the objective relation is as follows: — 

Rule II. — Active verbs and prepositions take nounSy or something 
equivalent to nouns y after them , as their object . 

JRemark . — In the case of pronouns, the peculiar objeetire form must always 
be used after verbs and prepositions. 

The. fundamental law of the attributive relation is as follows: — 

Rule III* — JEvery adjective , or word used as an. adjective , qualifies 
some noun expressed or understoody or otherwise distinguishes it. 
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Attributes and distinctions may be expressed: — 

(i.) By the adjective ; as, The man, this man, goodman* 

(2.) By the possessive pronoun, or the possessive case; as, My 
mother; my father's house. 

(o.) By a noun in apposition ; as, William the Conqueror. 

(4.) By prepositional and participial phrases ; as, A mail of virtue ; 
the sun shining in its stryigth. * 

Buie IV . — Adverbs modify the meaning of any words, which con- 
vey the idea of an action or attribute , and not the yica of existence . 

i.e. They may modify the verb, the adjective, and the advorb. 

Rule V. — Copulative and disjunctive particles unite together 
notions or assertions , which hold the same relation in any given 
sentence . 

Remark — The distinction should be remembered between conjunctions which 
merely couple words and sentences together oo-ordiinitely, mid those which ill* 
truduee and govern subordinate sentences ; as, 

1. John goes, and Mary follows. ( Co-ordinate .) 

2. If John go, Mary will follow. ( Subordinate .) 

The above rule applies only to the former class of conjunctions. Those 
conjunctions which we have termed co?itinuative t may couple dissimilar moods 
and tenses. 

2 . Special Rules of Syntax. 

* 

Besides the atxp'c five fundamental laws of Syntax, which arc the 
same for all languages, there are a number of special rules relating 
particularly to the English language, which should be kept in mind 
os aids either for speaking, composing, or parsing correctly. The 
most important of these special rules are tho following 

I. Rules relating to the Noun. * 

1. The nominative case. 

(1.) Two singular nouns as subject, connected by and, will have 
a vcrb«in the plural after them ; as, John and ThomaB are ready. 

(2.) Two singular nouns as subject, connected by or or nor , will 
have the verb in the singular ; as John or Thomas has done this. 

Remark . — If there are two nominatives connected by or, one singular and the 
other plural, the verb will agree with the plural ; as. The carpenter or the 
masons have dune thi$«vork. # 

(3.) A collective noun, in which the idea of unity te not promi- 
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nent, will generally take a verb in the plural ; as, The pccfple were 
divided. * ? 

,N.B. — In every case tlio number of the verb follows the signification of the 
subject rather than the form. f 

(4.) When a noun, followed f oy a participle, stands alone in a 
sentence, without governing or being governed by a *y other words, 
the noun is said to bo in the nominative absolute ; as, Spring coming, 
the swafiows appear. This we have already shown to be equivalent 
to an advorbial sentence. , 

(5.) A noun, ifscd after tho interjection 0, is said to be in the 
nominative of address ; as, O death, whero is thy sting ? 

(6.) Tho verb to be takes two nominatives, the one before and the 
other after it ; as, Marlborough was a general. 

Remark. — In these cases it is admissible for the verb to agree either with the 
nominative before or after it. Thus wo can say with equal propriety, The 
wages of sin is death ; or, The wages of sin are death. 

The intransitive verbs appear , become , grow , seem , look , and 
several passivo verbs, as, to be called , named } esteemed , follow the 
same rule. 

2. Rules relating to apposition. 

(1.) A noun or pronoun standing in apposition to another noun 
or pronoun, is in the same case with it. 

(2.) When nouijs standing in apposition aro in the possessive 
case, the s and the apostrophe are used with only one of them ; as, 
I have read a play of Shaksperc’s, the great English poet. 

(3.) The pronoun of the second person stands in apposition with 
the person addressed ; as, Ye valleys, sing 1 

(4.) The cognate nouns, before and after the verb to be, may be 
considered as in apposition with each other. 

3. Rules relating to the possessive pasc. 

(1.) When two nouns come together, the one denoting possession, 
in relation to the other, the first is put in the possessive case ; as, 
John's horse. 

(2.) If there are two or more possessives together, tho s and 
apostrophe are affixed* only to the last; as, John, William, and 
Mary's share. 

(3.) Thfe jiossesave form may sometimes be 'used with of; as, 

A house of my father s. This, however, should only be used as 

4 
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equivalent to 1 One of my father’s houses ; 1 and is, consequently, 
onljk correct when a person is supposed to have several of the tilings 
referred to. * * 

(4.) The possessive case is sorfle^mes used alone, the second noun 
being understood ; as, When vou come to' St. Paul’s, Jturn to the left. 
Here church is understood. 

4. Special rules relating to the objective case. 

(1.) Neuter verbs sometimes take an object after them, particularly 
in the case of nouns denoting time, space , or measurement ; as also 
in the case of those which arc derived from the same root as the 
corresponding verb 4 as, I watched three hours. I walked jfour miles . 
Let me die the death of the righteous. 

(2.) Some passive verbs take an object after them ; as, I was asked 
that question yesterday. 

(3.) Some transitive verbs, particularly verbs denoting giving, 
lending , teaching , jiromising, &c., take two objects after them; as, 
Ho gave me a book ; John lent my friend a pound ; the schoolmaster 
teaches his scholar arithmetic. 

(4.) Than is followed by the objective case of the relative ; as, 
A man, than whom I never saw a better. In all other instances the 
case of the word after than is determined by its place in the subor- 
dinate sentence of comparison; as, He loved John better than he 
(loved me). He^oved John better than I (loved him). 

Remark. — It is also sanctioned by good usage to use the objective of the first 
personal pronoun after than ; as, ‘ He is taller than me/ 


II. Rules relating to Pkonj 

• *5 
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1 . Personal pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender, number, and person ; as, This is the man, who 
spent his life in Africa. I love my mother, she is always kind 
to me.® 

2. Tlio relative must agreowith its antecedent in gender, number 9 

and person. Its case will be determined, not by the antecedent, but 
by its relation to the verb in its own sentence ; as, This is the. map, 
who sells cloth. This is the thing, which I despise. • 

5. It’ no noun ccftne between the relative and the verb, the rela- 
tive is in the nominative ease ; but if a noun come 9 between, that 
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noun will be the subject of the verb, and the relative will be the 
object; as, The man, who honours me. The man, whom the -Icing 
hbnours. 

4. Sometimes a relative is e$»v6rned by a preposition following 
it ; as, The boy whom I spoke of is gone. 

5. When several pronouns of different persons are joined together 
to form<a subject, the verb agrees with thefc first person rather than 
the second, and the second rather than the third; as, You and I 
(we) go together. 0 You and he (you) will come presently. 

G. The objective case of the relative is often omitted ; as, The 
man I saw yesterday ; for ‘ The man whom I saw yesterday.’ 

7. As is sometimes used as the compound relative; e.g. The 
words are as follow. Here as is equivalent to those which 

III. liULES RELATING TO VERBS. 

II 

1. The subjunctive mood. 

The form peculiar to the subjunctive mood is used only where 
uncertainty and futurity are both implied ; as, If he arrive to-mor- 
row, I shall be there. 

2. The infinitive mood. 

(1.) A verb may be put into the infinitive mood by another verb, 
by an adjective, and by a noun ; as, I wish to go.c He is worthy to 
be elected. His capacity to think is amazing. 

(2.) Somo verbs are followed by the infinitive mood without to, 
especially verbs signifying to bid , to see, to make , to need , to feel , 
observe, &c. ; ns, I^nde him go. I saw him do it. I made him# 
give it up. You neeu not try. 

The to before the infinitive mood is sometimes equivalent to the proposition 
in order to ; as, He eats to live. 

3. Verbs used absolutely . 

The imperative, the infinitive, and the participle in ing are some- 
times used absolutely, i. e. independently* of other parts of the 
sentence ; as, Many boys, say twenty, were present. To tell you 
the truth, I do not believe him. Judging at random, there were 
above tt hundred. * 

4. Somtfverbs of motion form their compounS’tenses by is instead 
of has ; as, fe*e is come. They are gone. 9 
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5. M&ny verbs require a particular preposition after them ; e. g. 

Jo depart 'requires iso m. To pray requires fat. 

To despair ... of, To differ ... frojn. 

To cope ... -with. , &c. &c. 

In these eases (which are called prejposition-verbaf the original verbs are 
usually intransitive, and become transiave by the addition of the preposition. 
The verb and t^e preposition toother .may then be regarded as one active 
verb, and the noun following can b^comsMsiid as the object. 

The passive form of preposition-vferba can also be employed; as, 

The Me is departed from* 

His life is despaired off 
He cannot be coped with. 

6. If one verb depends upon another, they must observe a proper 
succession of tenses ; i.e. a verb in a purely past tense cannot be 
connected with a verb in a present tense, and oontrariTy; e.g. I 
think he can succeed. I thought he could succeed. 

7. Verbals in ing may govern an objective case like a verb, or 
may be used with a possessive case like a noun ; as, His opening the 
window was the cause of my cold. The enemy’s deceiving him was 
thp*cause of his failure. The ranging of the birds is delightful, 

IV. Rules relating to Adjectives. 

1. The adjective usually precedes the noun ; as, A good man. 

2. If the adjective be qualified by some adverbial expression, or 
accompanied by another adjective, it usually follows the noun ; as, 
A man most just and true. A scholar proud of his ability. 

8. In comparing two objects, the comparative degree should be 
used in preference to the superlative ; as, This house is the letter of 
the two. 

4. The distinguishing adjective should be repeated when two dif- 
ferent objects are spoken of, but not otherwise ; thus we say, I have 
seen the iron and wooden bridge, if only one is spoken of ; but I 
have seen the iron and the wooden- bridge, if more than one is 
spoken of 


ON THE PRINCIPLES OF PUNCTUATION. 

Th£ foregoing analysis enables us to comprise all the main prin- 
ciples of punctuation in a few simple rules . 

1. The subject, .predicate, object, and simple adjunct* of a sen- 
tence should not be separated from each other by any point whatever. 
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2. Subordinate sentences and participial clauses should be sepa- 
rated by a comma. 

3 . Co-ordinate sentences should be separated by a semicolon. 

4. When a larger iiivision thaaj the semicolon is required 1 in the 
members of a sentence to make the sen^p apparent, a colon is used ; as, 

(1.) When a number of subordinate sentences hake. reference to 
one common apodosis. ( - 

(2.) When a co-ordinate sentence is employed as a distinct pro- 
position, without any connecting particle. 

5. When a sentence terminates, it should be indicated by & full 
stop. 

Remarks* — 1. In contracted sentences, the collateral subjects, predicates, ob- 
jects, or adjuncts should be separated from each other by a comma. 

. 2. As the rules of punctuation really depend on the connection of the thoughts 
in a passage, the comma may be dropped in the case of subordinate sentences, 
and the semicolon changed into a comma in that of co-ordinate sentences, when- 
ever the connection of the thoughts is unusually close ; as, He that made; all 
hinge is God. \ 
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prosody 

1. Poetry differs from Prose m thfc object it has in view, and in 

the form which it employs. c 

It addresses itself primarily to th# imagination and feelings, and 
tendB to elevate and to please. Prose speaks to our reason ; its 
object is to oonvince and to instruct. 

2. In form, Poetry is bound by Metre, i. e. certain fixed rules 
with regard to the selection of words and their arrangement in 
Verses. Prose is entirely free from all such restrictions, and sub- 
ject only to the general laws of euphony. 

3. The principal element of verse is Rhythm. A second but not 
indispensable element is Rhyme. 

4. Rhythm is the undulation of sound produced by the altema- 
nation of long and short syllables, or rather of accented and un- 
accented syllables. 

5. In versification those syllables are considered long, which have 

an Accent or stress on them, and those are treated as Bhort, which 
are unaccented. v 

6. Every word in the language has an accent, viz. the Word- 
accent, by which it is marked as a unit in the spoken language. In 
writing, the interval left between the words serves the same purpose. 

7. Eveiy word of two syllables has one accented and one unac- 
cented syllable. In English, the majority of such words have the 
word-accent on the first syllable (the Penultimate), as righteous, 
pleasure, diity, taking, fcnnals, eastern, legend. 

8. There is, however, a great number of words of two syllables, 
which have the word-accent on the second syllable (the Ultimate), 
as content, remfin, within, although, provide. 

9. Sometimes it is the woid-accent alone that distinguishes words, 
which otherwise would not^ differ in pronunciation; as, perfect and 
perfect, cdnjure and conjdre, cdnduct and condiict, 6bject and object 

10. In woids of three syllables, the word-accent* is seldom on the 
last, as in earlier, devotee, disregard, entertain, invalid, magazine, 
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persevtfe, recollect It is mostly on the Penultimate, os in uno6- ' 
ver^d, prop6rtion, sustaining, dependent, nutritious, perfecting,* so* 
lActeth, exdltdng, submissive, eternal, already, incredsing, abfcndanoe^ - 
or it is on the Antepenult (the dart but two), 4s in majesty, prdvi- 
dent, tdwering, dnemy, wickedly, pdtriot, memory. ^ 

11. The great bulk of the AEnglJsh language consists of words of 
one, two, or three syllables. % Perhaps no word (excepting com- 
pounds) derived from the Anglo-Saxon has fbur syllables.* They 
never have the word-accent on the last syllable, and rarely oh the 
first, as Arbitrary, Arbitrarily, necessary, prdmonlory, Accuracy, Alle- 
gory, Apoplexy, Acrimony, celibacy, cdntroversy, dAftultory, but 
mostly on the Penultimate, as horizdntal, ignominious, ifitercAssion, 
inundAtion, manifesto, misdemeanour, or on thd Antepenultimate, as 
obliterate, occasional, original, prop6rtionate, proximity.*}- 

12. The English language contains a great number of words oi 
which the pronunciation is varied, especially by the older poets, to 
suit the exigencies of versification, inasmuch as syllables can be cut 
off or added. This is done in the following instances: — 

(1.) A consonant is often dropped to facilitate the contraction of two sylla- 
bles, as ta’en, o’er, e’er, i’th’, oW, o’clock, — for taken, over, ever, if the, on 
the or of the, of the dock. * 

(2.) Elisions of vowels and consonants are of frequent occurrence, as Pm, ’tis, 
’twas, ’twere, 111, I’d, they’re, I’ve, let’s, for 1 am, it is, it was, it were, I will, 

I would, they are, I^have, let us. 

(3.) Vowels merge in the pronunciation so as to form only one syllable ; as, 

/-s /-s ✓— N y-N y-N y~s /-N 

power, jewel, ruin, bellowing, Baphael, mutual, to entrap, the upright 

(4.) Without throwing out the consonant which separates two syllables, poets 
contract these syllables, the consonant being generally a liquid (l, m, n, r), or a 

y-s * /-“N ✓"x 

soft sibilant (s, v t th), as spirit, amorous, adventurous, temporal, difference^ 

, , /"T'N /■‘■N y-s y-s /Tv y^fS 

christening, reason, prison, miserable, neither, whether, other, poverty, riveted, 


* These words are mostly borrowed directly or indirectly (through the 
French) from the Latin, and some, especially scientific terms, from the Greek. 
The mater number of them have been introduced since the formation of mo- . 
dem English, and this is the reason why they are not familiarly known to the 
uneducated. 

t Let the student go over a portion of the poems in this volume, and note 
the respective numbers of words of one, two, three and more syllables, noting 
the accent in each, and marking how many of each dass are accented on the 
last, and the several preceding syllables. He will be struck by the met, that 
without counting prdper names and compounds only two wordfi of fbur syl- 
lables occur on the first ten pages. • * 
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heaven ; thus 1 spiritual 9 becomes a word of two syllables. (Parodist Lost , 
v. 402 ; i. 202.) 

(5.) Words are expanded by the insertion of rowels, especially before U^uids, 
as fch(o)ro«gh, board (pron. bo-ard), rememb(e)rance, child Je)ren, hand(e)ling, 
Vs *enfeeb(e)led, jugg(e)le^ Eng(e)lai)d, wrest(e)ling, command(e)ment. 

(6.) The verbal termination ed jf fye%ast tense and the participle is sounded 
in rerse, even where it has been dropped if prose, as laughed for laugh’d. 

(7.) The short yow^l preceding thblast* syllable is soundod in such termi- 
nations as the following : — t 

v ion, as in coufusi-on, ter, a. in soldi-er, 

ia, . Porti-a, tel, . Dani-el, 

iagc, . marri-age, « ua, . Padu-a, 

can, . ««oce-an, t us . Demetri-us, 

and in others of a similar nature. 

13. The words with’their (riven number and order of accented and 
■unaccented syllables are the material for the formation of rhythmical 
lines or verses. 

14. The units of wh&h verses are m&de up, are not single syllables, 
but complexes of syllables called Feet. 

15. A foot is bound together by a rhythmical accent called Arsis. 

’This accent, though generally coinciding with the word-accent^ must 
be distinguished from it. It does not exist in prose, and it is sub- 
ject to certain laws, treated of below (No 24). ' 

16. A metrical foot consists at least of two syllables, of which 
one is long and the other short. 

17. If the iirst syllable is long and the second short, the foot a’s 

- w — 4 

called a Trochee _ w , as righteous, pleasure. 

18. If the first syllable is short and the second long, the foot is 

V/ “ v - 

called an Iambus, v _, as whereto, content. 

19* A foot of three syllables admits of several varieties ; but only 
two of these, and these very rarely, are used in English versifica- 
tion, viz : — 

(1.) The Daottl, which consists of one long syllable followed by two short 

- V W » ww “ V w - wv 

ones, _ ^ v , m general, sanctity, separate, regular. 

(2.) The Anafbst, formed by two short and one long syllabi* w w 

engineer, impolite, intervene, overcast 

20. A foot is not necessarily made up of one word. It may con- 

1 v •, w — w — 

sist of separate wor4s as— to work, of heaven, his foe ; or of parts 

of words, as — * 

w - V - u - 

Those bar | barons ag | es past 
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If the qpds of the metrical feet always coincided with the ends of 
-words, the rhythm would become intolerably monotonous and, un- 
pleasant. 

21. Of the various rhythms formed by the feet just enumerated/ 
the Iambic is by far the most coftuflon in English. 

22. IambiC'Verses are of different length, according as they are 
formed by two or more Iam$c feet. The most important Iambic 
verse is that which consists of five feet or ten syllables, ami which, 
if unrhymed, is called Blake Yerse. It is the regular metre of the 
English dramatists ; it was employed by Milton fjpr Epic poetry, and 
by Cowper and others for didactic-and other poems. 

We shall enter more fully into the examination of the structure 
of this verse, in which the greater part of the foregoing selection is 
written. 

23. The blank verse is admirably adapted for the drama, as of all 
verses it approaches nearest to prose, and therefore suits the dia- 
logue, which, in almost any other verse, would appear sprained and 
unnatural ; yet it is sufficiently rhythmical to raise the language of 
the drama above mere prose. Its aptness for Epic poetry, however, 
is very questionable, as it lacks weight and dignity. 

24. The English language lends itself very readily to form the 
Iambic rhythm, so much so, that entire verses may be found in se- 
veral prose writers, which escaped them unwittingly. The 1 Spectator/ 
No. 459, has the*following : 

For instance, in that disputable point, 

Of persecuting men for conscience* sake, 

Besides embittering their minds with hatred, &c. 

25. Under the influence Of the Iambic rhytbm the laws regard- 
ing the accent of words are considerably modified., In every word 
of three syllables, as we have already seen (No. 10), one syllable haft 
the word-accent This syllable has also the Arsis, or verse-accent. 
But, as in an Iambic line, every third syllable must have the Arsis, 
the following effects are produced : — 

(1.) If the word-accent is on the first syllable, the third syllable, though ne- 
cessarily destitute of the word-accent, receives a verse-accent, imparted to it by 
the undulating force of the Iambic rhy thm, and is measured as, - ^ _ ; as, 
That to the bright of this great brgwmknt 
I miff assert eternal Providence, 

An (l justify the ways of God to man. 
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(2.) If th® word-aeeent is on the last syllable, the first syllable receives an 
Arsis for the same reason, and the word is measured as _ w . as sAren&de. 

^0.) If the word-accent is on the second syllable, the first and third must re- 
main unaccented, but the syllable which precedes the word and that whisfi fol- 
lows receives the Arsis ; as, 

Of th&i forbidden trei vliose mortal taste — 

In th£ beginning , hiwthe Heavens and Earth — 

Invoke thy aid to my advfaturous s6ng — * 

From their Credtor and transgress His will — 

Hurled headlong flaming from the%thlreal sky 
To bottomless perdition th4re to dwell 

26. The same ls.w applies to words of more than three syllables. 
Starting frojn the word-accent, every second syllable counting either 
forwards qr backwards, must have a verse-accent; as,' 

, In ddamdntine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst def^ the Omnipotent to Arms — 

That with reiterdted crimes he might — 

Irreconcilable to our grand foe. 

27. The great number of words of one syllable, which are not 
notional (nouns, adjectives, verbs, or adverbs), but fiexional (articles, 
conjunctions, prepositions), are under the same influence of the 
adjoining accented syllable, just as if they were not separate words, 
but parts of the adjoining words. Thus, in 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village &f the plain, 
of has,the rhythmical accent, because it is separated by an unac- 
cented from an accented syllable. But in * 

Dear lovely bdwers of innocence and ease, 
of is depressed into an unaccented syllable by the adjoining accents. 

28. The blank verse consists of five Iambic feet, which may be 
thus represented : 

29 b In Shakspere one syllable is often added, without altering 
the character of the verse, except in making the termination less 
abrupt and strong, as, 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusts. 4 

It is seldom, however, that several verses of eleven syllables succeed 
each other. Milton uses them, very sparingly ; as, 

Of rAbel Angels, ty whose aid aspiring. 

. 80. Instead of the blank verse, we often meet in the drama with 
the lambic «Senarius, i. e. an Iambic verse of six feet : M w w 
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M w J%, - 7 * This verse is sometimes employed to arrest the atten- 
tion, and to mark the passage out from the other line4 as in.the 
Merchant of Venice Act. n. Scene 7, where the inBOiiptions on the 
caskets are expressed in such verses: * 

i i s 

Who chodseth mb, shall gainp what many xn6n desire. 

Who chodseth md, shall gdt, qp mdch as hd desdrvps ; 

Who*chodseth md, mosfcgive and hazard dll he hith. 

Yet many verses of this # class seem to be used without anjg especial 
object, merely to suit the convenience of the poet 

31. To vary the uniformity of the •Iambic metre, the. clmyqoa l 
poets used to substitute other metrical feet for* the pure' Iambus. 
English poets have availed themselves of this liberty only* to a limited 
extent, as the language does not admit of the metrical refinement of 
the ancients. 

32. The best substitute for the Iambus is the Spondee, consisting 
of two long syllables. This, however, can be but rarely employed, 
as pure SpondeeB can only be produced in English in compound 
words, e.g. breast-plate, and by joining separate \vords. Thus a 
very good effect can be produced; as, for instance, in the beautiful 
lines of Pope : 

When Ajax strives some rocJts vast weight to throw 

w * • • w - v *— — » 

The line too labours, and the words move slow , 

Milton also employs the Spondee ; as, 

w — — * — W — W " V/ — 

Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit. — Paradise Lost, I. 1. 

„ As one great fum&ce. — ParadismLost, i. 62. 

33.. The ancients never used the Trochee instead of the Iambus, 
as its rhythm, which descends or falls from long to short, is entirely 
opposed to the rising or ascending Iambic rhythm.' * But in English 
poetry the Trochee is veiy frequently found in the place of the 
Iambus, and Milton, in particular, has purposely adopted it veiy 
often, in order to take from the Iambic rhythm some of its light 
tripping character, and by making it rougher, to render it more 
suitable for epic poetry : 

— v# w — w — w ” ” — 

Favoured of heaven so highly,, to foil off. 

_ w w — 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace. * 

34. The Anapaest ( M w _) is used by the ancients as ft substitute 
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for the laj&buft. .Thera are verges in Shakspere where die same 
see pas to have been done ; but the eases are exceptional, and many 
of them very doubtful. In the ease of many words it is difficult for 
Adis to know, what was the exact pronunciation in Shakapere’s time. 
In other instances these verses corrupt, and if the correct read- 
ing could be restored, it would , perhaps be found, that the Anapaest 
is spurious. Nevertheless, it must pgrhaps be admitted, that Shaks- 
pere har occasionally allowed himself a license in using an Anapaest 
instead of an Iambus, and especially when proper names occurred ; as, 

‘ m — —W — — 

Bid pretty Jessica, like a little shrew. 

35. Each ,verse is separated from that which follows, by a rhyth- 
mical Pause; This is effected by die coincidence of the termination 
of a word with the termination of the last foot. A logical pause is 
generally found at the same placq, i.e. the last word of a line is 
logically more closely connected with the preceding words of the 
same line than with the beginning of the following line. This is, 
however, faif 'fyom being a unive< sarnie. ’ Milton, particularly, often 
avoids a logical pause at the end of his lines, and Shakspere places 
at the end of verses even such words as and, if \ and others which 
are intimately connected with what follows ; as, 

In such a place such sum, or sums, as arc 
Expressed in the condition. — Merchant of Venice, r. 3. 

Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 

My friends of noble touch, when I am forth .—\Coriolanus, tv. 2. 

Mistake me not, to save my live ; for if 

I had feared death, of^all the men i’ th* world. — Ibid. tv. 5. 

• 36. Logical pauses are not limited in English Blank Verse to any 
particular locality.* Their variety contributes much to diversify 
and enliven the rhythm. Where they occur frequently, they serve 
to indicate an unsettled or agitated mind, whereas their absence 
shows an easy unruffled temper. This will appear on examining 
the opening lines of the Merchant of Venice : — 

Antonio. In sooth, || I know not, why I am so sad 
It wearies me you sayj it wearies you 
But how I caught it, | found it, || or came by it, J 


* The lawB which, in classical metres, regulate the emswrm (pauses) have no 
bearing at all on English versification. With the exception of the cud ballad 
metre and the Alexandrine, no English verses require a^cresura in a fixed place 
of every vertfc. 
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What stuff 'tis made of, 5 whereof it is bony 
I am to. learn; 8 

% And such a want- wit sadness makes of me, j 
That I have much ado| to know myself || 

Salarino . Your mind is tossing on the ocean ;| 

There, where your argosies, irttjfportly sail, 0 
like signiors and rich bugghers, pn the flood, | 

Or, || ae*it were, I) the pageants of the sea, | 

Do overpoer the petty trafficker*, 8 
That curtly to they, || do them reverence, |{ 

As they fly by them witli their woven wings. || 

Tt is, of course, to some extent, a matter of taste and feeling to say 
where a logical pause is to be found. # 

37. The most strongly marked pauses are in those lines which 
are spoken partly by one and partly by another person ; as, 

Shylock. Cursed be my tribe, 

If I forgive him. ° 

Basbamo. Shylock, do you hear ? 

The words, ‘If I forgive him. Shylock, do you hear?’ form a 
perfect verse ; but as they are spoken by two persons, there occurs a 
marked pause in the middle. 

38. In the great majority of cases, when a verse is thus divided 
between several speakers, the rhythm is not destroyed by the neces- 
sary pause, but it flows on with perfect regularity in the second por- 
tion, until the verse ’ is completed. But there are also numerous 
passages in Shakspere where that is not the case. 

39. Sometimes the verse remains incomplete, but the rhythm is 

"ood as far as the verse is carried ; a ^Merchant of Venice , iv. 1 : 

Portia. It is so. Are their balance here to weigh 
The flesh? 

Shylock. I have them ready. 

Portia. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on you* charge. 

40. Sometimes the beginning of the verse and the end are correct, 
but at the middle there is a syllable too many or too few, so that the 
rhythm is not continued unbroken ; as, Merchant of Venice . m. 4:— 

• Portia. Which I will practise. 

Nerissa . Why, shall we turn to men t 

And in Midsummer Night's Dream , iv. 1 

Helena. Mine own and not mine own. 

Denvbrius. Are you sure? 

41. It is a similar license when incomplete verses open* in the 
middle of a speech; as, 
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What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it ia born, 

I am to learn; 

and when they occur at the end or beginning of speeches, orphan 
•a 1, whole speech consists of one. The last form of incomplete Tenses 
is particularly frequent in exclamations. 

42. Sometimes the irregularity is harried so far, tfrat the metre is 
altogether destroyed, as in Julies Cmsar , iv. 3 : — 

9 Brutus. And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

. Cassius. Chastisement I 

Brutus . pemember March, the Ides of March remember « 

Here the exclamation of Cassius does not fit into the yerse. And in 
the same scene : — 

Cassius. Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Brutus. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cassius. I am. 

Brutus. I say you are not. 

Cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 

Hare mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

Brutus. Away, slight man ! 

Cassius. Is *t possible ? 

Brutus. Hear me, for I will speak. 

43. By such a disregard of the metre Shakspere sometimes sud- 

denly shifts the dialogue from *Verse to prose ; as, Merchant of 
Venice , i. 1 : — * 

Antonio. I that anything now ? 

Bassanio. Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing ; more than 
any man in all Venice. ' 

44. The Trochaic rhythm is comparatively rare in English poetry. 
We find it frequently in songs, interspersed in the Shaksperian 
dramas ; as, in the Merchant of Venice , nr. 2 : — 

v You that cho6se not b j the vilw, 

Chance as fair, and cho6se a a true I 
Since this f6rtune falls to you, 

BA content and seAk no new. 

IT you bA well plelsed with this, 

Ana hdld your l6rtune for your bliss, 

Tftm you, whAre your lady is, 

'And claim her with a living kiss. 

It is also introduced for the sake of variety into the Prisoner of 
Chilian^ 1 . 17: — 

h t WA ware given, who nlw are one, Ace. 
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A short pliable is often prefixed (as in lines 6 and 8 of the above 
short poem), and thus the Trochaic metre changed ixtfo the Gambia* 

45. “The Dactylic rhythm occurs in imitation of the classical Hex- 
ameter, as in Longfellow's Evangeline ; and in a few original metre^< 
as in Hood’s Bridge of Sighs — § $ 

CVne more Jmf6rtanate, 

W6ary oS br^ajih, 

Rashly importunate, 

G4ne to her dfeth. 

46. The Anapaestic rhythm is used but rarely. As an illustra- 
tion, may be quoted Cowper’s Alexander Selkirk-—* 

I am m 6n arch of ill I survejr, 

My right there is n6ne to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the s6a 
I am 16rd of the fowl and the brdte^ 

47. The second element of verse (besides rhythm) is Rhyme 
(No. 3). 

llhyme is a similarity of sound produced by two or more words 
terminating in the same vowel sounds, or in the same consonantal 
sounds, preceded by the same vowel sounds ; as, blow — show ; revive 
— deprive ; flowers — showers . 

48. It is necessary that the syllables which produce the rhyme be 
accented. Therefore, if the word-accent is on the penultimate, as 
in rdse8 } no rhyme is produced by the occurrence of es alone in 
another word ; as, for instance, in rises ; but the preceding syllable 
also must agree in sound ; as, closes. 

49. The same rule holds, when the accent is on the antepenulti- 
mate ; as, satiety — variety ; utility — nobility. 

50. As rhymes are intended to produce an effect, not on the eye, 
but on the ear, the spelling ,of words is immaterial ; and the follow- 
ing rhymes, therefore, are perfectly good : Lead — beed ; groove- 
move ; soul — coal ; bud — flood ; eyes — arise ; rouse — brows ; shade 
— surveyed; sung — young ; hour — power. 

51. Imperfect rhymes are those which differ in sound, whether 
they agree in spelling or not, as Love — prove ; mood — wood ; most- 
lost ; cheat— great ; noises— voices ; heaven — given ; entreats — 
frets. 

* How these two rhy\Jims play into each other is apparent from Milton’s 
Allegro and Penseroso . * • 
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Yet the poverty of the language in perfect rhymes, and the neces- 
sities of the verse, have often driven even poets of the first order to 
admit such imperfect rhymes. It must, however, not he supposed, 
s "&at they can ever <?ease to be blemishes. 

52. When two verses are jofcied together by the rhyme they arc 
called coupletl Of such th e lkserfed Village is entirely composed. 
This arrangement of rhymes mky be expressed thus : aa, bb, cc, &c. 

68. tyhen, of four successive verses, the first and third and the 
second and fourth are rhyn\ed (abab, as in Retribution , p. 1 ; Virtue, 
p. 5) ; or the first' and fourth and the second and third (abba, as in 
Bereft Friendship, p. 7) ; the four lines form a whole, called Stanza. 

54. Stanzas can be formed of any number of lines, and their va 
riety is veiy great, according to the number of lines, the arrange- 
ment of the rhymes, the number of feet, and the choice of rhythm. 

55. The most celebrated Stanza in English poetry is the Spen- 
serian; it is an imitation of the Italian Ottava, consisting of eight 
Iambic verses of five feet, followed by one of six feet (a Senarius). 
There are only three rhymes, disposed in the following manner: 
ababbcbcc — 

A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine, 

Xcladd in mightie armes and silver shields 
Wherein old dints of deege wonndes did remains, 

The cruel pa&rkes of mfeuy a bloody field© ; 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield : 

His angry steede did chide his foming bitt^ 

As much disdajroing to the curb© to yield : 

Full jolly knight he seemed, and faire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fltt. 

66. The good reciting of poetry very much depends upon the 
skill with which die rhythmical and the logical accents are blended. 
These two accents are entirely independent of each other; they 
sometimes coincide, but often they do not, and then the logical 
accent must override the rhythmical. If the rhythm is once frilly im- 
pressed on the reader, he will have no difficulty in leaking it 
apparent, though he must throughout be chiefly guided by the logical 
accent This is particularly important in rhymed verses ; for the 
rhyme is sufficiently marked, and is sure to make an impression 
upon the ear, without any stress on it beyond what the sense 
requires, i 
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PBEFACE. 


Inc object of this little book is to put into tbe Teacher’s 
hand a Graduated Scries of Exercises, intended to accompany 
his daily instructions in English Grammar and Analysis. They * 
are especially adapted for home tasks, and so divided that each 
number may generally furnish one good evening’s lesson. As I 
have recommended in the Grammar, that the study of the 
Analysis of Sentences should begin simultaneously with that 
of tho Parts of Speech, so I should recommend here, that the 
Exercises in Parti, and Part III..sbould be commenced together 
and performed alternately. 

The Exercises (in the Structure of Words I have put at the 
end, as they form an entirely separate department of study. I 
have also appended a pretty full vocabulary of Latin, Greek, 
and Saxon Boots, to which the scholar can refer in seeking 
derivations. * * • 

The Exercises printed within brackets arc somewhat more 
difficult than the rest, and can be omitted if thought desirable 
particularly by tbe younger scholars. 


How don, August 1867 
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PART I. 


EXERCISES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 


T. t Exercises on tue Noun. 

1. Givo four names of persons, eight names of places, and 
twelve names of things. 

( The teacher should explain and illustrate the differ enc< between the names 
of things and the things themselves.) 

2. Name any of the qualities which the persons or thing6 
around you possess ; thus, 

The greenness of the graps. The learning of the teacher, &c. 

(Give twentg example s of this.) 

3. Select lhe # nouns from the following sentences, and snj 
whether they arc proper, common, or abstract ; and why ? 

Linen is white. Water is transparent. ^ Beading is useful. London and 
Paris are cities. Switzerland is a mountainous country. England was con* 
quered by the Normans. ( \>pper is a mineral. Time passes quickly. Snow 
dazzles by its whiteness. Mon is a thinking being. Spring is a pleasant 
season. Ploughing is a healthy occupation. The swallow dies with great 
Bwiftness. 

Fountains all bordered with moss, 

Where the harebells and violets grow. 

Henry I. was the son of William the Conqueror. Napoleon was banished 
to the island of St. Helena. Bees gather honey ail the day. Studies 
servo for ornament and for delight. Hay-making is one of the most 
pleasant occupations of an English summer. In May, every field with hedge* 
rows and bushes is a bird meadow. The market boat is on the stream. The 
com fields are flooded. 

I doubt if he who lolls his head, 

Where idleness andjpleuty meet, 

Eqjoyi his pillow or his bread, 

those, who earn the meals they eat 
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Birds, joy ous birds of the wandering wing* 

Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring V . 

“ Wo come from the shores of the green old Nile, 

From the land where the roses of Sharon smile. 

From tnb palms thatfrato through the Indian sky, 

IJrom the myrrh -trey of glowing Araby.” 

(The teacher* may extend this exercise pointing out a page or two from 
ar reading-book, to he treated in ike 'eametway as the above exercise,) 

[4. Select the common nouns ftbm the following sen- 
tences, putting the class names, the collective names, and 
the names of« materials* each in a list by themselves 
The bird is whetting his beak. The flags are waving in the air. 
Coal is an opaque black mineral. They landed at Liverpool after an 
agreeable voyage. The coachman has harnessed the horses. Magnifi- 
cent blocks of silver have been found in Norway. Some wild animals 
live in caves. Have you watered the plants ? Pins are mode of brass 
wire. At Northwich, in Cheshire, are one or two beds of rock-salt. 
Gutta-percha is the produce of a plant. The lowing herd winds 'slowly 
o’er the lea. Paper is chiefly manufactured from linen and cotton rags. 
It was a brave army. The dolphin ib one of the sea mammalia. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And' flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath. 

Cork is the bark of a small tree which grows in Spain, Portugal, 
the south of Franco, and north of Africa. Coral is produced by 
marine animals. The bees hummed busily round the wild thyme, 
while beetles and butterflies flew cheerfully about. He was surrounded 
by his soldiers and his staff. A flight of birds perched on tho beech- 
trees. A host of enemies attacked him. A swarm of bees hung from 
‘ a bough. He was surrounded by troops of friends.] 

[5. Select the abstract nouns from life following sen- 
tences, putting the names of qualities, of actions, and of 
states or conditions, each in a list by themselves : — 

The whiteness of the snow dazzles the eyes. The brilliancy of the 
lights half blinded me. Naples is in great commotion. I have always 
preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The peace of the valley is fled. Inno- 
cence is the best, wisdom and honesty the greatest advantage. The 
noblest of victories is forgiveness. Honour, justice, reason, and equity 

K a great way in procuring prosperity to those who use them. At the 
tile of Poictiers, John exhibited more courage than ability, more of 
the soldier than the general. He reoeived his visitors with great con- 
descension. His popularity was speedily shaken. His equanimity was 
only temporarily named. Hunting and dancing occupied almost all his 
time. Bus thoughts were with the past. The health of the king was 
. now rapidly giving" way. His impatience and his obstinacy were 
terrible. He had no master hut oatureand solitude. The English are 
'Capable of a sublime resolution. The Normans were all fond of hunting. 
The tools of our time are steam, ships, printing, moody, and education. 
She looked full of life, health, and energy. Printing was invented in 
the rei£B „ Henry VII, Leaping is a very healthy exercise. Heading 
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maketh a foil man, conversation a ready mao, aad writing aa exactr 

(Tho^precodbtgotarci'esmaybooutmdodlytUtKtAorpoMtotut • 
tumble portiona from a reading-booh^ffom which tkefipuM may bo odeotod * 
and classified as above*) • 

S. In the fallowing sentences, chahge the eomiaoif nouns into 
corresponding abstract ones* thus. The tyrant id hateful. 
.Tyranny is hateful. • * * 

The artist imitates nature. 

The musician has power to soothe the sauage breast.^ 

The poet beautifies all nature. 
f tTie learned are highly esteemod.; 

The poor arc always amongst us. 

The physician cured the child. 

The child is confiding. 

Man is the noblest work of God. 

The judge condemned him. 

The coward is despised. 

The idle are generally mischievous. 

The rich can purchase the good things of this world. 

The hero is admired. 

The boaster is universally doubted. , 

The young arc seldom patient. 

Kepentants merit forgiveness. 

The weak and the tender are useless in war. 

The warrior destroys human life. 

(The pupil may find a dozen cam similar to the above /or himself, giving 
both the common and tl\e abstract form of the noun.) 

[7. Point out when the nouns in the. following Examples 
are used as proper names, as class names, as names of ma- 
terials, and as abstract nouns: — 

The host of the inn was^very attentive. 

A host of Indian' warriors rushed across the plain. 

The handles of knives are sometimes made of horn. 

The horn jof the stag is branched. • 

Cape Horn is at the south of South America. 

A cold bath is very bracing. 

Bath is a fine city. * 

Will you walk with me in Dunsmane wdod 1 
There is a great deal of wood in the forest 
Tables and chairs are made of wood. 

Each particular hair did stand on end, 

. Like quills upon the fretful, porcupine. 

The German women hare very fine hair. ' 

Charles James Fox was an English statesman. 

The fox is a cunning animal. 

His Office is in New Street 
He held that office twenty years. 

His office it to examine into the state of education in England. 
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The duty of a child is to obey its parents. 

The duty on tobacco is very high. 

That house is unoccupied. 

The House wfi Assemble on the 1st of Februaiy. a * 

JMfe’ggpft is one of the wonder^ of the world, and the aspect of it fDU 
the beholder with wonder and admiration. 

V ' Will you be so good as to take th^will for the deed ?<> 

The ntiser died, and left no will.] » 


II. Exekcjses on the Adjective, 

<■» 

« 

8. Select the adjectives from the following sentences : — 

Sweet sleep is refreshing. 

Silver is white. 

Water is transparent. 

The beautiful moon is hidden behind the dark clouds. 

Silk-worms are curious and industrious little Creatures. 

Skye terriers are good house dogs. 

London is the most populous city in the world. 

Green fields are refreshing to the eyo. 

There are high mountains and deep valleys in Switzerland. 

Inhere are some beautiful flowers in our garden. 

There are hot-water springs in Iceland. 

Red and white roses are growing over our house. 

Anger is a short madness. 

The long grasB of the American prairies spmetimes catcnes lire. 

Many poisonous plants grow wild. 

The bells ore ringing a merry peal. 

Few young people dislike dancing. 

No good children are disobedient. 1 

Bv dimpled brooks and fountains* brim, 

The wood-nymphs decked with daisies trim 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. 

Meadows Vrim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 

[The pupil, to continue the exercise, may select adjectives from a page w 
two of his reading-book.) 

9. Place one or more suitable adjectives of quality beside the 
following words ? 

t Picture, girl, song, glass, grass, lamb, castle, neighbour, bov, mountain, 
river, ox, rock, sparrow, sea, dog, prince, forest, nest, garden, water, boat, day, 
hoop, cloak, peacock, mobn, house, stream, tower, tree. 

i©. Select the adjectives From the following sentences, and 
say whether they express quality or quantity, or whether they 
are *used simply to distinguish,: — 

I heard this wonderful stony when I was a little child. 

The peliqpp is a large bird, with a Ions straight bill. * 
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^ Tbe.showers were short, the weather mild, 

The morning fresh, the evening smiled. 

The lest fruits grow in warn} countries. 

There were few young people present. 

These flowers bloom all the year round, g 
Look at this picture, then on that. f , 

Will you bring me a glass of clear fresh water ? 

The yellow water-lily spread its o(oad fiat leaves on the margin of thi 
river. # ■ 

There are many line pictures in that old castle. 

Queen Ar.no was a weak but good woman. 

The way was long, the win<Pwas cold, ^ 

The Minstrel was infirm and old* 

Blackbirds are the noisiest of all our feathered songsters. • • 

There were many brave soldiers wounded. # 

This house is colder than younk 

Which of these large oranges will you have ? 

One swallow will not make a summer. 

Him walking on a sunny hill he found. 

Victoria is the queen of this country. 

[11. Point out the adjective of quantity, — arranging 
separately theme which are definite, indefinite, and dia* 
tributive. 

That dog has followed me all day. 

1 have seen him two or three times. 

One room was full of pictures. 

Many ships were loBt in the storm. 

Friends awaited mo in every town. 

Brave Kempcnfeldt wont down with twice four hundred mem 
He pressed each man’s hand. 

England expects every man to do his duty. 

All men are sons of God. 

For many thousand men, said he, 

Were slain in the great victory. 

1 have some fine trees in my garden. 

All Naples is in violent commotion. 

Many rabbits have been shot, but few hares. 

We nave got over our first difficulties. . * 

There are seven days in a week* 

Each man worked with one hand only, and the other hand held a 
weapon. * 

He passed a row of nine or ten others. 

FraT ice under the Republic became one large camp : all her zuen and 
many of her boys joined the army. 

Admiral Howe, with seven ships, blockaded the whole coast of 
Holland. 

The lecture lasted three hours. 

I saw her several times. 

There was muck ery and little wool. 

Punctuality is^the soul of all business.! 
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III. Exercises on the Pronoun. 

• fc 

' 12. Select the pronouns^ fjfonS the following sentences, and 

say whether they are of first, second, or third person : — 

They are good boys. She climbed up the mountain.* It was very cold. 
Yon see she has her eves open. *1 know that thou canst do everything, and 
that cio thought can be withholden from ttyte. We make pictures out of 
sunshine. She walks in her sleep. I have forgotten my part. So here she 
comes. Do thy duty and I will do mine. We havejust seen them. When 
he wishes for amusement he goes to work. As William had gained his 
crown by force, he was obliged to keep it by severe laws. They walked into 
the wood. They call.him Harry. lie is gone fatp the park. They are 
playing at marbles. I feel very tired. You see how pale I am. I think 
we shall soon have snow. They are very hard and stem. It is soft and 
gentle. Thou art out betimes, thou busy bee. She walks m beauty like the 
night We have just seen them. 1 hope you will come to see ub soon. 
8hall I light the lamp ? 

IS. Select the pronouns as before, and say whether they arc 
personal, possessive,, relative, interrogative, or compound. 

The English keep their old customs, They lovo reality. When he wishes 
for amusement he goes to work. Of whom arc you speaking? Who would 
have thought her bo old ? He had many strange tales to tell of his travels. 
I fearyou will hurt yourself The horse quickly finds out who is afraid of 
it. Ho pushed the door, which yielded to his hand. My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not. Who hath measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand? The Englishman believes that every one must take cafe of 
himself. He sat himself on the top of the tree. Keep my commandments 
and live, and my law as the apple of thine eye. LeJ us go down the path 
which leads to your house. Which is he ? He was sent to the school of 
which his father was the master. It was a favourite maxim with him, that 
man is equal to anything. What would you do under such circumstances ? 
He was placed under the care of a surgeon, with whom he remained three 
years. Which of you two will dine with me to-day ? I know that you do 
not love me. What have you been doing with yourself all day? fie has 
fallen and hurt his arm. She could hardly earn daily bread for herself. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men,. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

I promise to do what you desire. His chif f exercise is hunting, of which he 
is very fond. My friend will come to us next week. She Bmiled and bowed 
her head. What have vou been singing ? Thou speakost of times which 
are past He does not Jtnow what you nave been doing. Whatsoever thy 
bana findeth to do, do it with thy might. One feels one’s-uelf very uncom- 
fortable under these circumstances. He is a man who cannot defend 
himself. 

[14. Point out all the adjectives which are here employed 
as pronouns." 

James the Second is the orfykiDg of England^ since the Conquest 
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that died in gxile. One cannot be everywhere. Every species of Eird 
has its own peculiar voice, though some of them easily imitate the song* 
of others. He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool. I commune! 
with mine Own heart, a* whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not 
from them. Either will suit mo* very well, ifoaone con serve two 
masters. He has neither these nor fhose ; ho has his own, which are 
very good opes. The eyes of ndi differ from our own hi their shape 
and structure. Whatsoever GotiMoetb it shall l>o for ever. The greatest 
number of birds live in trees, some few on the water, and some only 
on the ground ; those mat live in trees have the toes separate. Some 
also were there that said so. These are those of whom 1 spoke to you. 
I give them as much as I can afford. J • 

[15. In Exercises 13 and 14, show which is the antece- 
dent to each of the relative pronouns there employed.] 

16. Write out the following passages, substituting pronouns 
in place of the repeated nouns : — 

Shakspere was the man who, of all modem, anil perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largest and roost comprehensive soul. All the images of nature - 
were still present to Shakspcro ; and Shakspere drew them, not laboriously 
but luckily. Those who accuse Slmkspere of having wanted learning give 
Shakspere the greater commendation. Shakspcro was naturally learned; 
Shakspcro needed not the spectacles of books to read nature. Shakspere 
looked inward and found her there. 1 cannot say that ShakBpere is every- 
where alike ; were Shakspere so, 1 should do Shakspere injury to compare 
Shakspere with the greatest of mankind. Shakspore is many times flat 
and insipid, Shnksperc’s comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious 
swelling into bombast. But Shakspere is always great when some great 
occasion is presented to Shakspore ; no man can say that Shakspere ever 
had a fit subject, for Shaksperc’a wit, and did not then raise Shakspere 
high above the lost iff poets. ' 

Tho ostrich is the largest of birds. The ostrich is hunted. Although the 
ostrich has feathers the ostrich cannot fly, because the ostrich is too heavy, 
and the little wings of the ostrich could not carry tho ostrich. The ostrich, 
however, runs so much the quicker, and the Arabs are only able to catch 
the oBtrich when the Arabs nave tired the ostrich some days by constant 
chase. In running, tho ostrich constantly beats with its wjngg. Also, it is 
related of the ostrich,, that when the ostrich's pursuer approaches the ostrich, 
the ostrich Bticks the ostrich's head in the sand, in order, as it were, to hide 
the ostrich. On that account, the ostrich is often represented as a type of 
stupidity, which betrays itself. 


IV. Exercises on The Verb. 

17. ; Show what the following things do 

The dog The horse The dock The knifi 

The pen The*tencil The child The cat v 

The gun Jhemrd The coachman The schoo^naatar 
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The pigs The soft The sword The, butterfly 

The noodle The river The smith The cobbler 

, The tailor The painter The tre^ He lion 

18. Which of &e‘ following verbs express what anything does, 
and which express' what is done tr it ? Place each kind in sepa 
rate columns. 

Yiohts bloom early. The sea moaned apd swelled. Tho door was 
owned. A house was built. The swallow twitters. He caught me by the 
cloak. I was frightened by & wolf. The farmer jogged along the road. 
The oorh-eraik rigis very fast Wild turkeys are sometimes hunted with 
dogs. The gas bums brightly this evening. The dog attacks the pigs, 
fclho knits all my stockings. All my roRes were pruned last week. Hares 
run across onr garden every day. The carpets wore shaken last tfeek. 
James II. of Scotland was killed by the bursting of a cannon. He princess 
worked and read religious books. Charles L was beheaded. 

My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem, 

And there ujion the ground I sit, 

I sit and sing to them. 

19. Change the active verbs in the following sentences into 
passive verbs, preserving the sense; thus, John loved Robert* 
Robert was loved by John. 

He struck me. His horsl threw him. He called me. I rang tho bell. 
She praised our work. The warm rays of the snn melt the snow. He takes 

E ortraits very correctly. She reproved ns for. being so late. I recognised 
im in the distance. Britannia rules the waves. I saw him on the battle 
eve. Sir Christopher Wren built St. Paul's. The rpd glare on Skiddaw 
roused the burghers of Carlisle. Ho one has yet discovered the source of 
the Nile. Let our voice his praise exalt ! He gives us all we need. The 
first fresh dawn awoke us. Dr. Livingston has explored a large part of 
Africa. . 

20. Change the passive verbs in the following sentences into 
active : — 

'The apples were roasted by James. She is not envied by us. Some 
glees were being sung by us. We were Seen by bim. They were delayed 
by the storm. Some seeds were sown by our gardener. William tbe Second 
wai killed by Walter Tyrrel. . We were gladdened fly the sight. The man 
was bitten by a snake. He is admired by them. She was beloved by all 
who knew her. The ship was tossed about hr the waves. He is beloved 
by all Tbe English were conquered by the Normans. Powerfully was the 
ship borne along by the billows. Taxes are imposed by the government 
Peace was concluded at Paris by the European ^powers. 

21. Connect tbe following pairs of nouns by a verb s — 
Ploughman Sflefld. 

Miller con^ 
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Child 
Horse 
Smith 
Mouse 
Joiner 
Fish 
Master 
Gardener 
Ho 


father 

plough. 

iron. 

cheese. 

chafr. 

water. 

child. 

flower. 

saddle. 


(TV pupd may find tidhve more example* for himsety.) 


22. Show which of the following verbs ye •transitive, and 
vhich intransitive : — 

She told me to keep blind man's holiday. Wellington governed India, 
and Spain, and hia own troops, and fought many battles. 

Then rose from sea to sea the wild farewell, 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave. 

The nightingale haunts close shrubberies and copses, and, it has been 
observed, more especially where the cowslip grows plentifully. He sat 
under the shadow of the old yew-tree. The cuckoo arrives in our island 
early in spring. The young birds of the year generally remain until the end 
of August. He spoke the language of the country in perfection. I heard 
the owl scream and the cricket cry. Never give up ! It is wiser and better 
always to hope than once to despair. One morning the steward awakened 
us with the news that icebergs were close at hand. 

Before the bright sun rises o'er the hill, 
i In the com field poor Mary is seen, 

Impatient her little blue apron to fill. 

With the few scattered ears she can glean. 

To scratch, to bite, to run, to talk* to dream, to sleep, to think, to ring, 
to sing, to love, to fee, to walk, to go, to play, to dance, to clean, to teach, 
to lie, to cut, to drench, to fly, to tear, to laugfi, to grow, to dress, to cook, to 
work, to wash, to travel. 

23. Show which of the following verbs are in the active, 
which in the passive, and which in the middle voice : — 

I teach her music. She was quite Btunned by the fall. The ice was 
broken this morning by some mischievous boys. Tue win® tastes sour. We 
planted some roses m our garden this morning. Give me my robe. Put on 
my crown. Some houses were overturned and their inmates destroyed. 
John carried Charles to school yesterday. America was discovered by 
Columbus. This phrase reads awkwardly. My son has been offered a situa- 
tion in the customhouse. The city was destroyed by an earthquake. My 
parents never cost me a blush, and I never cost them a tear. The moon 
moves round the earth. 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 

His project has answered well. Our new carriage is building. The Swiss 
are strongly affected by their native music. I know myself now, and “I feel 
within me a peace ahovo all earthly dignities, a still and quiet npnacicmc* 
The clouds are moving towards the west. 

B 
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graduated ejbrciseh. 

I 

Motionless as a cloud the olJ man stood, 

That moveth altogether if it move at all. * 

Ash is very tough : it does not cut so easily as nine. Tie angler caught 
tworal carp ; the fish took freely. Ten strikes from the old church tower. 
He bought a printing-press and sot to work. 

(Exercises 22 9 and 23 may be c ommed t by the teacher pointing out a por- 
tion of a reading-book, from which the verbs may be selected find classified .) 

Lg4. Find oat twelve verbs which cannot take a passive 
form ; as, sit, lie,] 1 

[25. Shdwyrhich of tfie following intransitive verbs imply 
an active state, which a passive state, and which a change 
of state : — 

ThU people rushed from their shaking and falb’ng houses with pillows 
on their heads* 

After dinner he slept quietly for about- a quarter of an hour. 

The sun is rising calm and bright 

All bloodless lay tbe untrodden snow. 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen ! 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath. 

That fine old chrurch is built of red sandstone, which crumbles daily. 

The volcano flamed out with violence. 

‘ The sea ran excessively high. * 

The long-wished-for moment at length arrived. Oft in sledges in 
winter they glided away o'er tbe meadow. The guests rose and de- 
parted, ana silence reigned in the household. Noisy groups sat in the 
cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossipped together. Words of welcome 
fell from bis lips. The vapours froze in fantastic shapes on the window 
pane. Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting orient and thoughtful 
Will it last through stormy weather?] 

26. Show which verbs in tbe following passages* are principal, 
which auxiliary, and which impersonal : — 

Coal-fields are the remains of vast forests, which have been buried under 
the surface of tho earth, aqd in tbe odurso of time changed into this mineral 

ivory species of bird nos its own peculiar voice. It has frozen very hard 
to4iight. 1 do uot fear to meet danger. No man con more sincerely detest 
slavery than I do. 1 am its mortal foe. It grows dark rapidly. Let the 
busy and the active pause for a time, and learu tbe high lesson which nature 
teaches them. It thunders among the mountains. She was a woman now 
with the heart and hopes of a woman. 

0 day so dark and dreary I 

It rains, and the wind is never weary. 

How do you do? 

[27. Make two-sentences on each of the following words, 
la the first of which it shall he used as a nous; in the 
>aeoobd as a verb s— *' 

a . 
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la 

/wr, fall, excuse, quaifol, report, laugh, cry, cost, work, object, 
attack, mark, apprentice, question, pride, ue, name, dress, sleep, cook, 
hue, nurse, charm, press, view, love, praise, hope, dawn, resort) regard.]. 


V. Exercise* ok tAe Adverb. • * 

28. Point out in the following sentences the adverbs o£ time, 
of place, of manner, an# of degree : — 

Where onoe we dwelt our name is heard no more. It is a very fine poem. 
Learn jour lesson first, and then go out to phvf. That picture is exquisitely 

The hoarse roar of the billow 
Is ever in my ear, 

For close, close lies my pillow 
To the watery desert drear. 

Now *s the day, and now '§ the hour. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the h*u 
1 have not seen him lately. He is constantly occupied. I have not called 
ujjon him yet. The Laplanders are chiefly divided into fishers an d moun- 
taineers. He finds almost all his wants supplied by the rein-deer. The 
dancers quickly took their places. He looked quite surprised. The water is 
.calm and still below. Gome away. He went yesterday. He is still young. 
■The people of England meanwhile thought this victory enough to repav 
them. The babe whom Henry had left behind was only nine months old. 
She often mounted her father's horses. Here interposing fervently I said. 
That ridge stretchy boldly from the mountain side. The summer wore 
quickly away. Not a child present had, I am sure, ever seen a com field ; 
and such delight and twinkling of small pale faces I never beheld before 01 
since. They ran swiftly down the hill. The bells were ringing merrily. 
The battle was fought early in the morning. Answer every man directly. 
Alas, sir l are you here? I am extremely sorry for him. 

Then outspake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate — 

To every man upon this earth 
Death comoth soon or late., 

God speaketb once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not. 

[29.* Point out, in the following sentences, the adverbs oi 
measure, number, order, and mood : — 

He will probably go to Rome. No, he is not going. He ie scarcely 
recovered yet. Perhaps I may do so. She is hardly free from affectation. 
I afh far from agreeing with you. Verily, verily, I say unto you. 




venture there shall ^ be twenty found there. How much have you 
cot? Thrice the blinded cat hath mewed. I am truly glad to see you. 
PH be revenged most thoroughly for my father. Once more we aft on 
England's throne. I may possibly go to London to-morrow! : The 
weather at first wee pleasant Two minutes had scarcely elapted when 
the accident owurred.] v 




SO * GRADUATED KXfcRCISES. 

■ SO. Point out, in the following alntences, the interrogatire 
and the compound adverb* *— f 

l When hast thou sent the king? Wherefore art thou Rad? Whither act 
thou going? Why did he leave yo»?» Whence comeat thou? Flowers arc 
found everywhere. I was walking fo front- I have not seen him anywhere. 
He bt no meads denied it How many marbles have you won ? What are 
you doing? I have pla yed there many f a time. In the first place, let us 
r * |>ime of chess. Whence comhs this tumult? Why do you speak so 
1? Where is now the reward for all his lab&us ? How did you travel ? 


31* Select alLthe advert* from the following sentences, and 
say what part of speech they each qualify : — 

I like him not You are twice as bold as he. First let me talk with this 
philosopher. In your master within ? I have already chosen my officer. He 
stood up and held out his hand. It is almost twelve years since they left 
England. 

And when above the surges 
v They saw his crest appear, 

All Borne sent forth a rapturous CTy, 

And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. , 

At last with easy roads he came to Leicester. Ho is yonder, beneath the 
elm-tree. We saw him yesterday. After speaking thus, he turnod and 
slowly left the snot Every one ran hither and thither. The battle was 
fought early in tne day. Tin is never found in a native state. He was 
warmly received. I was not a little surprised to see tne wolves. Darkness 
broke away, and morning began to dawn. His wheelbarrow was often 
emptied and filled again, and by-and-by it was turned into a cart. He was 
welcomed everywhere, and almost by everybody. What must my works be? 
Phat redbreast is much less than thou. How shall*! work, and whore ? 
Look wherever thou canst for sloes and elderberries. Only get to work. Ho 
was now an orphan. He could not read nroperly, and still less write. Ho 
would have very muoh liked to go to school. She looked steadily, awhile 
into the boy's face. Already he imagined himself possessed of the things he 
desired. They went along the street slowly side by sido. He set out afresh. 
Don't tear them asunder. We have climbed the full together. 1 won’t let 
him go yet« I see him now and then. He led her at lost into the garden. 
The laa went away directly after dinner.^ You are very good. He was 
extremely generous. I have played with him many a time. 


- [32. Classify the following adverbs under the seven heads 
of— point of time, duration of time, rest, motion, 4 ) degree, 
number, affirmation 

Quickly, daily, neve^ always, now, once, to-morrow, afterwards, lately, 
seldom, sometimes, still, formerly, almost, entirely, once, very, first, truly, 
• exceedingly. Indeed, scarcely, verily, certainly, ever, often, thrice, 
oftentimes* Here, second, thcr#*, hither, forwards, oflj once, to and fro 
nearly, hence,] ** 


ON TH& PREPOSITION. <1 

[83. Write out thJ following passages, and change 
phrases printed in italics into adverbs : — 

All things smiled 

With fragrance mimimjog. •• 

Everything was done urUhprutenfit and wisdom. The bird builds 
its nest wjth great skill, lie queen was received « ilth loyalty, at id 
with profound silence. lIo#inar*ellou* aie thy works ! m t ttfrfpm 
hast thou made them all ! Tie performed his part toftA mot cars. 
He always acts toft# judgment. . The gAme went on with spirit. 
Many boys perform their exercises with great carelessness. The pro- 
cession moved forward with solemnity .• He rode # wftA gnat courage. 
With silence she passed through the hall.] 

34. Write out the following passages, and put thfe adverbs 
u;to as many different positions in each sentence as -you are 
able: — 

We used to nee them very frequently. Sometimes Le returns home very 
tate. 1 really am not at aU sorry. We may probably go there to-morrow. 
Confess it to me freely. We always go onco a year. We were thft in 
Switzerland. We are only at the foot of the mountain. Yon will certainly 
go there. The river rose above the higher water-mark. She went abroad 
for the recovery of her health. When I called at your house yesterday l 
left my stick behind me. Now it is all over. They set off early this morn* 
ing for London. He came to us first. We all dine out to-day. Ho acted 
throughout with great discretion. The winter is past, — already the trees 
and herbs begin to unfold their tender green. He is never in die same mind 
half-an-hour together. This cheese is quite mouldy. At first they were 
much astonished; gradually they grew calmer ; and at last. were reconciled 
to him. The nuptials were thrice announced from the pulpit. They are 
happily matched. At last he opened his mouth and said. He resolved im- 
mediately to muke an apology. I went immediately to hie assistance. 
Never shall I forget the scene. 


VI. Exercises on the Preposition. 

35. Point out the prepositions in the following; sentences, arc! 
the words which they govern ■ 

The smiling daisies blow beneath the sun. 

We crossed the river ova bridge made of ropes. They sat them down 
upon the yellow sand. We visited the ruins of the great Thebes. How 
fresh t#e meadows look, above the river. The mocking-bird loses little of bis 
energy by confinement. The deer across their greensward bound. 1 saw a 
weaned man dismount from bis hot steed. She waited underneath the dawn- 
ing hills. The noise of battle rolled among the mountains by the winter sea. 
The light white cloud swam over us. Her tears fell with the dews at even. 

In pride, in reasoning pride, our error Hes. 

AU the region towards Cairo resembled a sea covered with island^, In the 
cetreat from Moscow, Bonaparte nrovided only for bis own 9 spetmty. We 
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wore routed with the intelligence that the pyramids were hi view. Below 
ate trees unnumbered rise. Beautiful in various dyes. Over his own sweet 
yoio© the stock-dove broods. Heaven from all creatures hides the bo&k oi 
•rate. I stood on the fridge at midnight. 

36. Point ont the prepqpiftons l showing which relate the 
words they govern, 1st, to a noun ^ 2dly, to a verb ; and 3dly 
to an adjective : — • 

Tbp mists sweep over the fields. The stars aA* shining brightly above ns. 
The old clock on the stairs strikps twelve. The rivers ran through woods 
and meads. The sentinel stands near the sentry-box. He threw a stone 
into the water. He* is not guilty of that crime. The bear* ti lid. tree which 
stood before our house has been cut down. He is the worthy son of a good 
father. His portrait hangs on the wall in In's study. I heard the rush oC 
many waters. It is said that the same nost serves the eagle during life. 
Industry is the road to wealth. not strife be between me and thee. 
She is gone before us. Study is indispensable to mental progress. Ho lias 
the manners of a gentleman. The city of Amsterdam stands upon wooden 
pile* The air is full of insects. Europe is surrounded on three sides by 
the ocean. Thus day after day pussed. J am very uneasy about my brother. 
His character is beyond all praise. The Queen has returned from Scotland. 
Hang your hat on the peg. 

37* Show which prepositions, ns employed in the following 
sentences, denote, 1. place; 2. time; 3. motion; 4. means; 
5. cause and purpose : — 

I went to Paris last year. Step across the street. The Bngar is in the 
cupboard. The lamp" is on the sideboard. Como into the garden. Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii wore overwhelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius. John 
Locke was born at Wrington in Somersetshire. He ujps bitten by a dog. 
They came from London on Friday. Ho was released by some noblemen. 
He appeared unto me in a dream. Eton College was founded by Henry VI. 
They passed over the bridge at midnight. Many children were placed there 
by their parents for education. He worked from morning until night. A 
fog lies over the valley. Character is deteriorated by intemperance. He 
sold his birthright nnto Jacob. Pines and firs are used for the masts of 
ships. The stream runs through the village. The earth is surrounded on 
all sides by air. Ho is going into the field to make hay. 

[38. Point out all the prepositions, or compound preposi- 
tional phrases in the following sentences, and state what 
kind of relation they express : — 

He died fighting for his country. She is in Italy on account of her 
. health. It rained during the entire journey. He has an account against 
me. He promised it for the sake of peace. Birds of passage were 
sailing through the leaden Air. A city divided against itself cannot 
stand. Without me ye can do nothing. They are travelling to Home. 
This occurred within "an hour after you left ns A large box stood beside 
him filled with parchments,' lie is now in London, The whale is the 
conuec^pg link between sea and land animals. They all rnsbed into wm 
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spaces for^ safety.* The |eonle are coming from church*. TbeYrpy 
marched against the king. He went instead of his cousin. This house 
as built of brick* He swum manfully against the stream. JHe did it 
out of spite.] J 

[39. Point out wliioh of *tfio prepositions in tho following 
sentence^ have an independent meaning*, and vfhich are only 
used to modify the meaning of the verb or adjective with 
which they are usc^. 

Men are liable to many evils. I lmye lent it him till next week. I 
will submit to arbitration. He has a •heart of ixjpn. I am going to- 
wards your bouse. He adheres to bis old habits! You have thrown 
your ball over the wall. I cannot comply with your request. A rum- 
bling sound was beard beneath tlicir feet, lie in independent of autho- 
rity. It hangs above you. How have you disposed of yobr goods? 
The plays of Slmksperc are universally admired. I am tired of con- 
tending with difficulties. The military force was immense during the 
war. He has Seceded to my proposal. He is accustomed to hardships. 
It is past twelve o’clock. He is indifferent to censure. Ho lias gained 
the ofticc by virtue of his high character. 1 can dispense with her sci\ 
vices. He did it for me. Love laughs at locksmiths. She is now 
free from care.J 

(Any of the exercises on adverbs or prepositions may he extended, by 
acquiring the pupils to select them from the reading lessons , and classify 
them as above.) * 


VII. Exercises on the Conjunction. 

40. Point out^the conjunctions in the following sentences 

Lucy and Harry are gone to London. 

Wisdom is better than gold. 

William or Charles will accompany us. 

Not the children but tho father was in fault. 9 

Neither you nor I can go. 

He cannot read or writo much ; but he can find his way without being led. 
We are happy, and the more so, because those we love arc happy also. 
Young birds cannot fly os soon as they are hatched, beefuso they have no 
wine feathers. % ' » 

The child was weak, hut courageous. But both in body and mind he was 
older than other men of the same age. Though it was now day they had no 
light but what proceeded from the crater. Nevertheless, the centurion be- 
lieved flic master and owner of the ship. 

Neither military nor civil pomp was wanting. If we succeed what will the 
world say. Before I begin I will explain that to yon. I will not go either. 
Nevertheless I tell you the truth. After that time we heard nothing more 
of him. I read the newspaper, because it interests roe to know what it pass- 
ing. However, I soon arrived at roy friend's house v I thought mylelf at 
home, and therefore parted with all my store. Accordingly, thejueit morning 
I departed. Either you or I must go. Consequently ill befell Jpjjn. He It rod 
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but dight miles from Cork. However, upon fie w ay I met a poor woman oil 
in* tears. Accordingly on the day named, the Indiana were seen moving 
through the weeds. . Except these abide in the shin, ye cannot, be saved. 
Jjlien went this saying abroad among the brethren, tliat that disciple should 
liot die : vet Jesus san,not unto him t 9o shall uot die ; but, If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to $heb ? ^ 

[41. Point out which of the^ words in each “sentence are 
prepositions, which conjunctions, and which adverbs : — 
Now's the day, and now's the hour. Wbeif the swallow returns Bpring 
oegins. The wind whistles .without. The people wilt judge otherwise. 
And he commanded the clfluiot to stand still. She speaks as she feels. 
Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple called T&bithn. As 1 was 
going to the station 1 met my brother. All this is very strange, but 
however strange it may be, it is not new. The museum is rich in anti- 
quities, and contains many interesting relics. He rose quickly and went 
into the garden. . But the great object of attraction is the cathedral. 
He walked out without a hat. In our way from London to Edinburgh 
we passed the night at Carlisle. The house is alfeady old, vet it lias 
been sold at a high price. Be kind to him, otherwise he will not bo 
happy. Except yc repent ye Bhall all likewise perish. He went away 
laughing. Therefore came 1 unto you. But Philip was found nt Azotua. 
The Russians fought against the French in 1857. This stick belongs 
to me. All departed save one. Tremble not, but venture. The pro- 
spect from the hill is vet more beautiful. I arrived in London about the 
middle of the day. I cannot do it otherwise. I cannot do so. Of all 
the fairest citinB of the earth, none is so fair as Florence. Is your muster 
contented with him? He is contented with him because be is indus- 
trious. And when the day was far spent we went into Jerusalem. 
Without me ye can do nothing. None but the brave deserve the fair. 
So he went into Egypt. In the centre of this apartment stands the 
statue which enchants the world, lie is neither hAo nor there. That 
country has, in the first place, a good climate, then it lias a fertile soil, 
further, tho laws are just, lastly, the institutions are excellent, j 


42. Show which of the following conjunctions are simply 
connective, and which continuative (or governing) : — 

Ho trusts me, because he knows that I am honest 
Four and four make eight. 

Alfred rebuilt and beautified the city of London. 

Zeal, when tempered by discretion, is irresistible. 

But the Scottish nation, though conquered, was not subdued. 
Nevertheless, he regarded their affliction when he heard their cry. 

When I am in a town I can hear the dock ; and when I am in the tountiy 
I can listen to the silence. 

Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty 
Think, before you speak. 

He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are stilL 
I will hear thee, said he, when thy accusers are also come. 

Oh that I bad wings like a dove 1 Then would I By away, and be at 
rest < *■ f 
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And yet, notwithstanding thfc, and so many other passages, that soeji Ijke 
the marrow of our being, some deny that he was a poet 
He shall not eat of the holy thing, unless he wash his flesh with water. 
He was rational, because he was temperate, J 

We ought to read blank verse, so as tp make evorjsNue sensible to the ear. 
The difference is such that all vgjll perceive it. 

Go thou andido likewise. 

Whether he was guilty or not it still a matter of doubt. 

As two are to four, so ay six to twelve* w 

We should consider, if tempted to hurt or kill any little insects, how we 
should like any greater being than ouvelvcs to do the same to us. 

Mary was impatient of contradiction, beedhse she lmj been always treated 
an a queen. 

Education means the development of the bodily and montal powers. 

[43. Show which of the following conjunctions (fire distri- 
butive, and which adversative 

A soft answer tumeth away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger. 

Troy will be taken, although Hector defend it. 

And before I was recalled home, French was more familiar to my ear 
than English. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

I shall neither attempt to palliate, nor soften your conduct 
We were happy there, but we returned home gladly. 

He will be here, either to-day or to-morrow. 

Wisdom is more precious than gold. 

It has been neither too hot nor too cold<to-day. 

Time flies fast, yet it sometimes appears to move slowly. 

Caesar was a great, but not a good man. 

I fear neitiftr fire nor sword. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, hut men. 

For 1 have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Precept is not so forcible as example. 

Religion dwella not on the tongne, but in the heart. 

Either he or 1 is in the wrong. 

However, this humour creates him no enemies, for he does nothing 
with sourness or obstinacy. 

He is never overbearing, but always conciliatory.}* 

44. Classify the conjunctions in the following sentences intc 
the two great classes of copulative and disjunctive : — 

Thfl day is fine and the sun Bhines. 

I will get up early, if yon will call me. 

The night is dark, because there is no moon. 

Sorely nothing is more simple than time. 

Desire to please, and you will infallibly please. 

' Let there be no strife, 1 pray thee, between me and thee. 

The case is so clqpr, that it needs no explanation. 

He had no sooner transgressed, than he repented. 
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F forgive him, although he has sinned agaiilst me. 

If thoti consider rightly of the matter, Oa sar had great wrong. 
t ‘If thon rememhernat aught ero thou com*st hero! 

♦ How thon cam’st here thou may 'at. 

Hear instruction anfiije wiso. • 3| ‘ 

Though God y? high, yet hath he respeft unto the lowly. 

The wicked floe, when no inan punmetli. 

Ife spoke, but a universal silence ensue#. 

Bocratfj was more patient than most men. c 
Nevertheless he did many good things for the people. 

I am no orator, ns Brutus is, * 

Moreover, he hath left you’ his private arbours, and new planted 
orchards. 

As evening is to the day, so is age to human life. 

Whatever really exists, whether necessarily or relatively, may be called n 
fact. 

Although he was inclined to represent his health as better than it really 
was, his dislike to motion appeared to increase. 

Neither inflammation nor fever ensued. 

I shall go to London on Thursday or Friday. 


•PART II. 

EXERCISES ON THE INFLEXIONS 0 1 WORDS. 


Inflexions of Nouns. 

45. Writ© out the plurals of the following words : — 

Bister, ox, tooth, foot, goose, die, child, man, penny, hero, lady, knife, calf, 
scarf, staff, box, proof, phenomenon, datum, loaf, genus, analysis, appendix, 
bandit, cherub, seraph, judge, vertex, cargo, beau, focus, beauty, key, ani- 
malculura, mouse, wife, grotto, country, leaf, house, brother, woman, pea, 
self, kiss, bench, sow, fox, horse, life, chief, wharf, eye, gipsy, fairy, donkey, 
medium, sheep, contest. 

46. Write out the following sentences, making each affirma- 
tion plural instead of singular $ — 

The r monkey is the animal which most resembles tf™*. A mouse is run- 
ning aerosf the room. A sheep has a woolly fleece, jfhe appendix to this 
book is short The hypothesis will not hold good. The tree has lost its 
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leaves. Tlie datum proved tolw false. The premiss was true. The &$as 
of a circle fa *half its diameter. A n Mm] a appoared in the heavens. A 
gipsy offered to tell me my fortune. The mountain is enveloped in mist. 
The house of which you speak is a ruin. There is a beautiful rote in oifr 
garden. There is a very useful appendix to that bqpk. The fox is a cun- 
ning animal. A little child ebook! noff bq trusted with a knife. A nerve it 
a little white spring, and is a medium of communication bdtween the brain 
and other parts of the body. A ritountaan is a grand sight 

47. Write do wu th# possessive case singular, and, wffen they 
admit of it, the possessive case plural^ of the following words:-— 

Mother, eagle, man, girl, hoy, poet, John, righteousness, woman, Xerxes, 
drum, sheep, sister, cut, Moses, sun, sea, cavern^ shell, Aristides, rose, people, 
Mr. Roberts, bees, caterpillars, rivers, tree, children. * 

a 

48. Put the following phrases into the possessive form : — 

The mossy scat beneath the shade of the hawthorn. The five books of 
Moses. The horse ot the gentleman. The tusks of the bears. The servants 
of tlio queens. The shadows of the mountains. The rays of tho sun. The. 
foliage of the trees. The fleet nosw of the horse. The sails of the sbipi The 
nests of the birds. The life of man. The contents of the basket. The faith of 
Moses. The fine dress of the lady. The height of Snowdon is above 3700 feet. 
The paintings of Raphael am very fine. Tne patience of Socrates was great. 
The brightness of the sun. Tho virtue of tho man. The flowers of autumn. 
The snows of winter. The tears of a nation. Tho pleasures of spring. The 
smile of childhood. Tho songs of the birds. The language of flowers. Tlie 
genius of Milton. The strength of Hercules. The ardour of Peter. The 
caves of the ocean. The violet was the favourite flower of Sbakspere. 

49. ,Say, respecting the following words, whether they are 
masculine, femirfine, neuter, or common as to gender : — 

Hemy, girl, cloud, insect, London, people, child, lark, friend, sea, moon, 
ship, man, robin, virtue, Paris, sugar, Countess, coal, blackness, hem, nun, 
cherub, queen. Charles, bride, huntress, sow, uncle, poet, table, father, ben, 
king, sofa, lass, ram, goat, pigeon, youth, witch, mountain, giantess, servant, 
cow, niece, church, temaJe, actress, traitors, shell, governor, princess, lad, 
bnll, sovereign, monk, tutor, abbess, nephew, waterfall, aunt, ice, cousin. 


Inflexions of Adjectives. 

50. • Give the comparative and superlative forms of the follow- 
ing adjectives : — 

Great, good, wise, ill, little, short, had, late, near, fore, much, old, frugal, 
few, valuable, many, patient, amiable, high, long, pretty, black, rich, 
heavy, hot, dangerous, fair, far, gentle, bright, bitter, green, calm* gay, 
hard, useful, red ligjbt, truthful, swift, large, soft, gentle, tall, modest 
Deny, rough, dark. 
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Inflexions of Pronouns. 

51. Select the ^onouus from the following sentences, and 
give the gender, number, and case«of each : — 

They amused themselves by listening to the music. She look care of us 
till we were able to work for ourselves. 'He gave himself up to melancholy 
reflection. Have you forgotten the young man who used to bring you birds' 
eggs ? Those pigeons are ours. Her food is much better than ours. You 
do not believe me. What is the use of the light to him who keens his eyes 
fast shut ? You mufit prepare yourself for your journoy. He had no money 
of his own. The book is theirs ; I cannot tell what has become of it. I am 
an Englislnhan. They are walking in the park. She speaks German well. 
We have been gathering wild-flowers ; the hedges are fall of them. 


Inflexions op the Verb. 

52. Write out the conjugation of the following verbs without 
auxiliaries : — 

Speak, move, think, laugh, stand, cry. 

53. Write out all the inflexions which are in use of the fol- 
lowing verbs 

To be, may, con, must, have, shall, will, do. 

54. Make u complete scheme of all the moods and tenses of 
the following verbs with auxiliaries : — 

To grieve, to forget 

55. Give the past tense and past participle of the following 
verbs 

Fall, lose, shoe, sing, seek, work, shin6, teach, write, knit, tell, ride, know, 
sleep, load, put, grow, sell, cut, steal, catch, slit, mean, praiBe, let, wear, till, 
hurt, bless, come, jump, go, take, play, run, forsake, tear, ait, fly, cost, bear, 
creep. 

56. Write out tbe complete scheme of the passive voice of the 
two following verbs : — 

To strike, to hate. 

57. Put the following sentences first into past, and secondly 
into faturetime : — 

The sun ia gradually sinking below the horizon. They are wandering 
amongst the mountains. Tbe girl is milking the cows. The corn is ready 
to he cut. The flowers are blooming everywhere. I hear the cuckoo. We 
are now reading Gibbon's History of Rome. The mwn is rising over the 
hills. That ship is sailing very fast. The cows are peacefuler chewing the 
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ond. It u « lovely day. TBe whole country is alive with waterfowls* 1 
bathe every day. The birds are busy building their nests. Wo hear the 
rustling of the wind amongst tho tides. She sings, but not welL The bell 
calls us home. The garden is full of laurels and evergreens. We find mafiy 
ferns In this little wood. The clock %t$kcs one. Tb# children are gathering 
blackberries. 1 am come to say goodbyes We find it cold although the sun 
•bines. We walk on the beacn nearly every day. She t&chos them Gor- 
man and French. It thunders a&ong^t the mountains. 

58. In the followiri£ sentences, turn nil the indicative into 

potential moods : — , 

Education forms the mind. God sees all things. No one attains greatness 
without labour. Bocks are formed by the coral insect. Such conduct is not 
to 1 m! endured. Our hopes are deceived. It is a very stormy* day. There 
are many varieties amongst them. Wo are going in that ship, to France. 
Guilt selddm escapes punishment. Contentment produces happiness. The 
offence wns punished by a fine. Horses are used in yar. Improvidence is 
often followed by want. I bIiaII go to-morrow. They have been deceived. 
The king promoted him. Tho sun shines brightly. Pure water flows front 
this fountain. She sings very sweetly. There is service at the cathedral 
in the afternoon. We received a letter this morning. The boat crosses in 
all kinds of weather. 

59. Select the verbs from the following sentenced^ and give 
the mood, tense, number, and person of each : — 

Light comes from the sun. Tho hand obeys the mind. All kinds of corn 
are sown once a year, they come up in the spring, and ripen in the autumn. 
Sound goes through tho ear as sight goes through the eye. Silk is spun by a 
worm. If the mignty works had been done in Tyre or Sidon. God draws the 
curtains of darkness around ns: he makes all things to be hushed and still, that 
fc:s large family nmy sleep in peace. Pharaoh said, I will let you go. Got- 
ton is brought into this country just aoit conies out of the pod. Our world 
turns round once everyday. The parliament was then dissolved. The earth 
brings forth food, but man must plough and sow, or he will not reap. J^curn 
one lesson at a time. Let mo not wander from thy commandments. \V# 
ought to look the subject fully in the face. He sleeps in silent solitude. 

fN.B. — Hit teacher can now give any miscellaneous sentences from the 
reading hooks to he parsed according to the second method — Vide 11 Essen, 
tlala of English Grammar,” p. 38.1 
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PA R$* III. 

EXfRCISES ON THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


I. On tub Primary Elements of the Sentence. 

60. Express a complete thought respecting the following 
things : — 

The burse, the sheep, the book, Virtue, wisdom, the sun, walking, Paris, 
honour, the blackbird, Rowers, music, ball, voice, the wind, Snowdon, cour- 
age, the boat, truth, the clouds, Wales, character, the cattle, the night, the 
mind, the winter, the boat, the snow, nature. 

61. Puf a subject to the following predicates : — 

Swim, fly, runs, play, cry, grow, look, sleeps, strike, lived, singB, jump, 
toaohos, v obevB, dream, hit, run, gathered, smiles, built, walks, chirps, smells, 
felt, learns, laugh, go, went, talks, came, rode, eat, buys, nurse, works, think, 
act, scream, scolded, sold. 

62. To the following words write predicates, which have the 
affirmative word (copula) expressed in a distinct e form : — 

Charity, beauty, the lion, the tidtf, the odour, the cow, the shade, amia- 
bility, the rose, pride, the child, autumn, the robin, reading, the ocean, love, a 
garden, thought, buttercups, sleep, spring, marbles, pictures, solitude, fields, 
the boys, writing, birds, eggs, the country, the throne, the noise, the army, 
peace. 

63. Put an attribute to every subject, and a modifying word 
to every predicate contained in the following sentences : — 

The eagle soars. The, cuckoo is calling. WoekB had passed. Children 
' are troublesome. The sun is shining. The hunter shoots. The cataract 
roars. The mountains overshadow the lake. Birds come to our window. A 
*coach runs to Chester. The town is surrounded by interesting scenery. The 
torrent rushes down through a cleft iu the rock. The clouds sailed off 
Snowdon. The bees are building their cells. The soldiers defended the 
castle. The villagers are singing their evening song. That bird builds her 
nest of wool. The butterfly flutters on his wing. The daisy decks the fields. 
The man labours. The dog guards the gate. 

4^ 64. Analyse the following sentences, showing the subject, 
'predicate/ attribute , and modifying word or phrase, in each ; — 
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The Ifttle cricket chirps morrjly. The yellow cowslip blooms gaily. *The 
whole Dimtry arose immediately. The steady coachman drove oarefuAy. 
The bitter blast whistlod shrilly. The narrow pass was terrific.' Curious 
flow#* are found there. The fierce battle raged (rightfully. Many riveifi 
overflow their banks periodically. Ill weeds grow apace. The merry larx 
» soaring high. Two boys wore gom$ from school. A little boy was dig* 
ging indistriously. # A meek dove^flew oift. Pure water is healthy. The 
moping owl complains dolefully. A dark cloud overshadows the calm lake. 
Thick mists envelop the grand mountains. The grey mists fall iiLshowers. 
The murmuring surge chides the idle pebbles. The old clock suddenly 
stopped. The glorious sun is not yet risen. White houses peep through 
the trees. The broad stream came pouriof^ on. $\na little village stands 
very pleasantly. * • 

[N.B. — The following chapter might be omitted, if thought proper, the 
first time of going through the Exercises J 


II. Expansion of the Primary Elements of the Sentence. 


65. In tho following sentences expand the noun into noun 

Walking is healthy. Mercy is a double blessing. Drunkenness is de- 
grading. Travelling is instructive. Modesty is charming. Heading is 
useful. Forgiveness is divine. Delays are always dangerous. Sleep is re- 
freshing. Friendship is one of the blessings of life. Sea-bathing is salubri- 
ous. Hospitality is a virtue often exercised in savAgo countries. 

66. In the following sentences expand the adjectives into 
adjective phrasei? : — 

Virtuous nren are honoured. A wealthy man can do much good. A 
learned man is valued. Honest persons are trusted. The walls are very 
lolly. Four-legged animals are called quadrupeds. Gnats are winged in- 
sects. Hard-hearted persons are generally disliked. The world is very 
large. Tall men were greatly admired by Frederick the Great* Shrewd 
persons are to be found in all nations. Great generals were common in tho 
time of Napoleon. Keen disputants existed m the middle ages. Brave 
soldiers fell at Waterloo. 

67. In the following sentences expand the adverbs into ad- 
verbial phrases : — a 

Discoveries are often made accidentally. He came upon me unawares. 
He acted confidently. He is eating now. Bring that child here* He did 
it reluctantly. She tripped along lightly. Ho opposed us violently. Per- 
haps it may occur to you. Leonidas mil gloriously at ThcrainpyUe* Xerxes 
returned hastily into Asia. Cromwell acted sternly *nd decidedly when it 
was necessary to do so. Some persons think he acted hypocritically. Bees 
build their hives very Ingeniously. The bird was instantly secured- 
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, 68. In the following examples expand the nouns and noun 
phrases into sentences : — 

« To obdjr the laws fa wise. It is disagreeable to be overreached. < Beiug 
‘ indifferent to good fatal to onr happiness. To be just is more important 
than to be generous, i Children doc not generally approve of being washed. 
To be or not to be, that is thfi questibn. Humility is the duty of man. 
Contentedness is a Christian virtue, Sorrow sometimes woVketh patience. 

69. dn the following examples expand the adjectives and ad- 
jective phrases into sentences : — 

Philosophers of wisdouf are very rare. Very learned men are rare 
also. True friendsnfp is eternal. A wounded conscience who can bear ? A 
courageous man is not daunted by difficulties. A king of strong and earnest 
character is a blessing to his people. \A cheerful disposition carries us over 
many difficulties. A friendly teacher gains the confidence of his scholars. 
We expect much from a person of great pretensions : but overrated abilities 
seldom fail of producing disappointment in the end. 

70. In the following examplos, expand the adverbs and ad- 
verbial phrases into sentences : — 

He acted confidently. We all answered discreetly. They received us 
with true kindness. Ho bore bis misfortunes with patience. I>o not speak 
foolishly. Why do you sneak contemptuously ? Croesus bore his troubles 
royally. Leonidas acted heriocally. 


III. Op the Subject. 

71. In the following examples point ontithe subject, and 
state of what kind of word or phrase it consists : — 

Deer are not wild in thUcountry. Ye aro wondrous strong. Up he rode. 
Great aro thy works, Jehovah l Order is heaven’s first law. Who can 
impair thee ? Thus was the Snbbntli kept. Clouds are only vapours. Happy 
aro ye. Rocks bide us. So Bang they. Few were distinguished uy 
cuirasses, scarce any by helmets. Africa is a largo peninsula. Do not give 
too much for the whistle. Many are called, but few chosen. Give me 
leave to speak' to him. To muse o'er flood and fell is not solitude* This 
is Moscow. Farewell ! Blessed are ye. To create is greater, than created 
to destroy. To solicit by labour what might be ravished by arms, was 
esteemed unworthy of the German spirit Smack went the whip, round 
went the wheels. Were never fffiks so glad. To chastise the indent, or 
to plunder the defenceless, was alike n cause of war. Like leviathans afloat, 
Uy their bulwarks on the brine. On came the whirlwind. 

72. In the following sentences underline the enlargement of 
every subject : — 

# Several happy years had passed away. Henry theJSighth reigned thirty- 
eight yetfrs. The modern city of Jerusalem is about a mile ifi length The 
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conquest of Wales toqkphvce fn the reign of .Edward 1. Alas 1 exclaiued a 
silver-headed sago. Froto peak to peak leaps tlio live thunder. The 
most opulent kings of the earth courted the protection of tho Roman 
Commonwealth. Alfred the Great made many wise laws. Tile solitary 
place was glad. The quality of mercy is not strained^ Men's evil manners 
live in brass, their virtues wc write TnVater. Whang the miller was very 
avaricious. The lenity of the omjAror corffinned the insolence of the troops. 
Now the brigfhf morning star, dais harbinger, oomes dancing from the east. 
Within a windowed niche of that nigh hall sate Brunswick's fated chieftain. 
Abraham being now advanced in years, wished to see his soi^sf&c settled 
in marriage. Isaac having gone forth to walk at even-tide, met them on 
their way. The masters of the most wealthy climates of the globe turned 
away with contempt The poor father trembling with ftnziety began to ford 
the stream. 

73. Explain, in tho following examples, precisely of what the 
enlargement to tho subject consists : — 

Edward, Duke of Kent, the fourth son of Georgo III., and father of Queon 
Victoria, died of a neglected cold. Chaucer, the father of English poetry, 
passed a great part of bis life at the Court of Edward III. 

His withered check and troBses grey, 

Seemed to have known a better day. 

Such haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, must remind us of the 
very different behaviour of one of the greatest monarchs of the present age. 
Seventy chosen archers of the royal guard ascended in silence. The bar- 
barians of Germany abhorred the confinement of walls. Rejecting with dis- 
dain tho delicacies provided lor his tabic, ho satisfied his appetite with the 
coarse and common faro which was allotted to the meanest soldiers. Tho 
deposed king was treated with gentleness. 

Around the fire one wintry night, 

The farmers rosy children sat. 

Palestine, the )and*of Israel, is a small canton of Syria. The keys of the 
city were then delivered to Sir Walter. Tho dark-browed warriors cams 
around him. Impatient of fatigue or delay, these half-armed warriors rushed 
to battle. 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand. 

1Yue happiness lias no localities. They stood prepared to die, a people 
doomed. Alexander having recovered from his grief, ngaif took the field. 
He comes, the herald of a noisy world. The drums' deep roll was beard 
afar. 

[74. Construct sentences to exemplify each kind of , 
subject.] 

§ * 

[75. Construct sentences to exemplify each mode 'of 
enlarging the Subject.] 
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IV. Of the Predicate. 

< 

76. In the following sentenqep point cat the predicates : — 

Hark, the lark at heaven's gate Bifigs. v The curfew tolls the knell of part- 
ing day. The busy bee makes honey all the day. The bodjpg owl screaniR 
from the ruined tower. The fire went rojfring up the chimney. Flowers are 
blooming* eveiywhere. Mount Blanc is a high mountain. The cataract 
deafened thw ear with its roar. The wind whbtled down the dark aisle. 
The Welsh fonnd a leader, the evening breezes gently sighed. 1 am 
monarch of all I surrey. Was $ camel lost in the desert yesterday ? Having 
eaten! he slept The scythed chariots rolled swiftly. The rain was falling 
in torrents/ Night came slowly on. Henry the Seventh was very avaricious. 
William II. was shot unintentionally. The crew were drunken and riotous. 
I was at Bangor yesterday. 

77. State of what each predicate, in the following examples, 
consists : — 

The streets are narrow. # The clouds are dark. The stage-coach is coming. 
William was declared king. Take care of yourself. All is peaceful. 
Louisa is an orphan. Be good. How grand the mountains are. I love 
reading. The moon shines brightly. The castle was destroyed. He was 
content. The child became troublesome. She is of a happy disposition. 
William noon hearing this departed. Paris is a beautiful city. These ferns 
are very elegant. Tea grows in China. She is handsome. The bells are 
ringing merrily. The king died soon after. The following true account of 
a faithful servant is very interesting. Dear is my little native vale. 
Hurrah 1 the foes are moving. The night is come. They are of an ancient 
family. Snowdon fa a very high mountain. They are wandering in the 
fields. These violets smell very sweetly. The air is chill. The rain falls 
fast Their graves are green. The minstrel was irifiraf and old. The dews 
of summer night did fall. November's sky is chill. They grew in beauty 
la'de by side. The stars are very bright to-night. 


Completion of Predicate. 

78. In the following examples point out the words which 
complete the predicate : — 

The peasant boys tended the sheep. Henry the Second conquered Ireland. 
Hast thou forgotten me ? The reindeer inhabits Lapland. B/mry the 
Eighth married AnneTSoleyn. William the Conqueror left three bobs. He 
conducted himBelf iil. The people at this time knew very little. You must 
wake me early. We made a crown of flowers. My merry comrades call me. 
Nona but the brave deserve the fair. The British emperor defended the 
frontiers. Henry the Seventh succeeded Bichard the Third. Charles 
fought qjany battles. The barbarians cultivated ttynr lands. Mercy and 
tram p r es erv e the king. His good wife assisted lum. The more daring 
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Probns pursued his victories. J)ur guide cleared the road. We all 
in onr breath. Nature seemed to adore its maker. Many of the inhabitants 
work mines. The reindeer carries the Laplander. Tint coachman drove 
the horses. Merry little children play pranks. Some flowore mark tliej 
hours. The lightning struck the hoyty. He quicW>s lost consciousness. 
(Ihatterton, the Bristol jKH?t, wrote wondefful verses. I see him yet. Wilkie, 
the painter, loved to travel. The view fulfilled our expectations. Wave 
your tops, yc pinSs. The budding twigs* spread otit their fan. I felt her 
presence. My spirit drunk repose? Tbo sweet nightingale baqpts the 
shrubberies, Tho king rclfitsed him. Conversation enriches^tU© under- 
standing. The memory of thy glory lit the^gloom. Elizabeth rejected all 
consolation. Some memory of borne has entered her ]^eart At lost we 
wounded our game. Slowly and Badly we laid him down. 

79. In the following sentences, underline all that belong to 
the completion of the predicate : — 

I met a little cottage-girl. Some natural tears they dropped. Heniy took 
many prisoners. A stranger filled the Stuart's throne. A willing mind 
makes rapid progress. Heap ou more wood. The legions of Gaul defended 
the frontiers of the empire. God blessed the work of their hands. He thus 
concealed his great ignoranco. The whale tosses his great tail. Willie 
purchased some fresh shrimps. Dr. Rae, tho Arctic traveller, is building in 
Kingston dockyard an Arctio schooner. He climbed the dark brow of the 
mighty Helvellyn. We enjoyed some luscious sweet grapes. A few dry 
sticks afforded us a cheerful blaze. Hastings had ruled an extensive and 
populous country. The Laplander, wrapped up in bis deer-skins, defies the 
severity of his native climate. Seeing that 1 was observed, I made a low 
obeisance. He turned out the contents of his knapsack. The good woman 
prepared for me a truly pastoral meal. The action of the waves had worn 
away a great portion of the base. The cold wind strips tho yellow leaf. Fair 
autumn spreads her fields of gold. Constantine repelled a desperate sally ot 
Pompeian us. Tho ai?ow struck the bough of tho tree. Tho army seized 
the person of the king. Have dominion over the (jbH of the sea. The birds 
salute the source of light and day. 'Elizabeth of England espoused the cause 
of the revolted Netherlands. The English fleet destroyed a great part of tbw 
squadron. Night^cqualizes the condition of the beggar and the monarch. 

80. In the following sentences, distinguish between the direct 
and the indirect object , 

Thy brother coloured me to mate my escape. Give me that beautiful 
flower. Tbe Homan general set fire to bis ships. The emperor obliged him 
to obey. Canute commanded the waves to retire. His master accused him 
of fraud. We heard the waters rush past us. 1 saw him fight with tbo 
enemy, A son owes honour to his father. Ho taught his flock the love and 
fear of God. Having uttered a short prayer, he gave the signal to tho 
executioner. He offered her his aim. William paid Robert ten thousand 
mart?. Edward promised to make William his heir. The doctor prescribed 
the patient a receipt. He recommended him also great moderation. The 
master accused his apprentice of theft. They appointed him governor of the 
•castle. I played him a tyne on the flute. We snowed the stranger ^11 the 
rooms of our dwelling. Pour me out a glass of wine. Tbe jocty|_is said to 
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provide the Hon bis daily meal. We esteemed him the best of all compa- 
ctions. Regard me ever as your friend. Wo considered hiin to be too young 
for the situation. , 

[81. StatQ, r what kind t of indirect object iB contained in 
each of the following egt&nplps, and of what it consists : — 

His parents made him a draper* The currier turnt hides to leather 
Heat changes water into steam. Give roe your opinion on this matter. 
He adds injury to insult. John made elder brother very jealous. 
We esteemed him wiser than tho rest. Promise mo a portion of youi 
profits. He Bang us mstfy a good song last night. Of what is the old 
man thinking I cannot dispense with his services. They accused 
Oiesar of ambition. Water consists of two gases. I was taught gram 
mar by the schoolmastei. We heard the thunder roll t ana saw the 
lightning Hash, and the roof blazing. The teacher gives the scholar 
sound instruction. Wo burned the paper to ashes. They esteemed 
Bulbus as the best of all their companions. 1 hold you guiltless in the 
matter.] 


Extension of Predicate. 

82. In the following sentences, point out the extensions of tho 
predicate, arid state of what they consist : — 

Pleasantly rose next mom the sun on the village of Grand-Pre. Shell- 
fish cast their shell once a year. He bitterly repented. Now they wont to 
work again with fresh courage. Three weeks later the nuptials were an- 
nounced from the pulpit. English style begins, at the earliest, only about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The eagle and/lie stork on cliffs and 
cedar-tops their eyries build. The air gets slowly Changed in inhabited 
rooms. In the present day, the binding of a book illustrates the power of 
machinery. From branch to branch thfi smaller birds with songs solaced 
the woods. Thus with the year seasons return. Hew down tho bridge, Sir 
Consul. Now the sun is rising calm and bright. Sleep had scarcely been 
thonght of all night. One morn a Peri at the gate of heuven stood discon- 
solate. Soon after, we reached a chalet on the top of the mountain. Tho 
preparations for the trial proceeded rapidly. On either side the river lie 
long fields of barley and of rye. Over fclie joyous feast the sudden darkness 
descended. The green trees whispered low and mild. I saw her bright 
reflection in the waters under me. Simply and solemnly now proceeded the 
Christian service. The bells are ringing merrily. Tho old man now went 
up to the altar. Rivers tush into the sea. The Queen arrived At the station 
at four o*dock in the afternoon. The dawn had already tinged the horizon 
with a yellow dusky light. The muleteers drew their mules from the stables. 
The platform of the station, so tranquil till this moment, was now filled with 
a variety of sounds. 

• In the market-place of Bruges, stands the belfry, old and brown — 

Thrice consumed, and thrice rebuilded, still it patches o’er the town. < 
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83. In the following Sentences, point out and classify (lie 

*extgnsions of time and place : — . 

At my feet the city slumbered. The squirrel climbs up the tree. Pinds 
arc green aft the year. The sun cb^eafs himself* ifehina the trees. The 
sentinel places himself before the* gate. •She is singing npw. From their 
nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows. The moon and Btars shine by 
night. Vast meadows stretched t&the eastward. I went to the Exhibition 
last Thursday. Many auynals sleep during the winter. The fttmel can 
thirst ten days. Letitia went to London yesterday morning. The Bplash of 
horses was soon heard behind them. The village reposes in the midst of 
farms. The farmer sat in his easy chair. We shall visit Paris in the month 
of Juno. The sun rises in tho east. The moon and stars lighten up the 
heavens during the night. Alfred arose every morning at six o'clock. My 
uncle has lived in Italy for many years. The fig-tree is principallycultivated 
in tho southern countries of Europe. We visit Wales once a year. High in 
front advanced the brandish'd sword. Pack to the thicket slunk the guilty 
serpent. Now came still evening on. After a short silence he commenced 
again. 

84. In the following sentences, point out and classify the 
extension of manner and cause : — 

Take her up tenderly. Lift her with care. lie applied to liis father from 
necessity. A good child obeys with alacrity. The judge dares not pro- 
nounce sentence arbitrarily. The oven glows with heat. Pinewood is very 
useful on account of its flexibility. We recognise birds by tlieir wings. A 
tree is known by its fruit. Loud laugh their hearts with joy. They pitched 
their tents with care. The attendants moved about noiselessly. Do your 
mission gently. Pilate condemned Christ from fear of men. The heaver 
constructs his dam with nicety. The bird fashions her nest on unerring 
principles of architecture. She has done her work very neatly. Tho child 
jame springing through the garden. Grass is generally cut with a scythe, 
hut wheat with a sickle. He gained Lib position by industry and perse- 
verance. Napoleon went to Egypt with forty sail of the lino. With such 
talents he may rise to the highest offices in the state. Telemachus encoun- 
tered many clangers from love to his father. A student studies for bii profit, 
and travels for nis pleasure. The mother knit good warm stockings for the 
children. 

Four long years of mingled feeling, 

Half in rest and half m strife, 

1 have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 

• 

^85. Out of the following words form sentences, each with 
an extension of time ; distinguishing between those whioh 
denote, 1. point of time ; 2. duration ; 3. repetition. 

Messenger— come. Violet— bloom. Lark — sing. Coach— start 

Sea— ebb. Leaves— fall. Post— leaves. The moon — shine. Tim cock 
— crow. Ship — sail. Our train — arrive. Doors— open. Cuckoo— leave. 
School— begin, dormouse— sleep. I— get up. Alfred— walk. Eagle 
-fly. Summer— last. Winter — begin. Sun— rise, •father-walk 
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. * — field. Rose— bloom. Cherry-^blosaoih. Some animals— sleep. U:r< 
— thresh.] ( 

; [86. Oat of the following words form sentences, each with 

an extension of place; distinguishing between, 1. rest in; 
2. motion to ; 8* motion nron* 

Town — Btand. Coachman— •drivei Liverpool — situated. Officer— 
perished. William — live. Garden^—He. Coffee— -export. Children — 
plaf. Labourer — come. Wind— change. ©Our friends — go. Rome — 
built* Put— book. We — dwell London— situated. Gate — stand. 
The hoys — fell Villager-lies. Pish— live. I— go. Rivers— run. 
Bristol— situated. Alps — lie. Swallow — leave. Paris stand.] 

[87. Out of the following words form sentences, each with 
an extension of manner ; distinguishing between those which 
denote, 1. manner, properly so called ; 2. degree ; S. instru- 
ment ; 4. accompanying circumstances. 

Scholar — learn. Dog — run. Soldier— exhaust. Night — come. The 
sun — light. Lightning-strike. Evening-star — shine. Thunder — roll 
The clouds— envelop. The storm— come. The oak— stand. Conver- 
sation — interrupt Family — sit. Stockings — knit. Velvet — make. 
Richard I. — killed. Bird — catch. King — come. Workman — tired. 
Parliament— open. Garden — cultivate. Swallow — fly. Master — teach. 
Corn — grow. Charles— arrive.] 

[88. Out of the following words form sentences, each with 
an extension of cause ; distinguishing between those denoting, 
] . reason ; 2. condition ; 3* purpose ; .4. motive ; 5. mate- 
rial cause. 

Iron — rusty. River — swell. Air — purified. Fife — produced. Wood 
—swim. Brutus— kill — Caesar. The virtuous man — act. Sajiors — 
undergo — danger. Tree — known. The child — fall He — is pije. 
Mother— watch. Father— labour. Scholar— learn. Churches — bunt. 
Schools — founded. We make — butter. Go— to bed. Rise— early. All 
things — become easy. Balbus— succeed. Eye— mode. Tongue- 
formed.] 

89. Analyze the simple sentences given below according tc 
the following models : — 

Fir$t Model 


SubjMt 

JESM 

Object 

Ex tendon. 

! All the people 

i... . 

brought 

him \vndirect] , . 

willingly 

their offerings [direct] 

into the city. 


fN.B.-f -These sentences may be parsed os well according to (he model given 
(n the Oramjazr.] 
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'Second Model 

All Enlargement of Snbjeot. 

the people Subject of Sentence. 

willingly *3bc tension of Predicate (manner). 

brought • FrofXcate of Sentence* 

him Indirect object (dative}. 

their offerings * Direct object. 

into the city. » Extension of Predicate (plod). 

^ The moon threw its silvery light upon the lake- It whitened the surface 
of the water. The two men climbed the steep mountain in silence. The 
King of the Belgians arrived in England yesterday. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. * 

In summer he took his frugal meals in the open air. Dost thou see that 
redbreast with tho straw in his bill ? Tbo Bwallows twitter in tneir straw- 
built nests. Custom is the principal magistrate of man's life. Houses are 
built to live in. God Almighty first planted a garden* The fly sat upon 
the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel. The lawns and meadow-ledges midway 
down hang rich in flowers. You had set that morning, on the casement’s 
edge, a long green box of mignonette. Suspicions amongst thoughts are like 
bats amongst birds. Exnenso ought to be limited by a man's wages. Tho 
sea-coast of Thrace and Bi thyme still exhibits a rich prospect of vineyards, 
of gardens, and of plentiful harvests. Many a glad good-inorrow, and jocund 
laugh from tho young folk, made the bright air brighter. The death of 
Claudius had revived the fainting spirits of the Goths. Long ere noon all 
sounds in the village were silenced. The sun from the wostem horizon, like 
a magician, extended his golden wand o’er the landscape. The age of the 
great Constantine and his sons is filled with important events. 

But she, with sick and scornful looks averse, 

To her full height her stately stature draws. 

The ancient Christ Ans were animated by a contempt for their present exist- 
ence, and by a just confidence of immortality. Overwhelmed bf the sight, 
yet speechless, the priest and tho maiden gazed on the scene of terror. 

1 turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 

One sitting on a crimson scarf unroll'd, 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 

Brow bound with burning gold. 

In that hour of deep contrition, 

He beheld with clearer vision, 

Through all outward bIiow and fashion, 

Justice, the Avenger, rise. 


J 


90.*Form ten sentences— 

a With enlarged subjects. 


b With enlarged objects, 
c With extensions of time and place properly classified. 

, * 

91. Form five sentences to exemplify each of the p|rii$ular 

given under extensions of manner and cause. 
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V. Of the Complex Sentence. 


92. Id each of Ike following Examples underline the subor 

dinate sentence : — * 1 # 

Aurelian was inTestcd with the ccfnsnl^iip by Valerian, who Btyled him 
the deliverer of Illyricum« Bain fertilizes those fields which spread their 
bounty to God's creatures. Many books cost more than they are worth. 
Work os lone as you can* When the wise men came out of the east to 
Jerusalem, they aske£ for the ntfw-bom king of Judea. A sincere, upright 
man speaks as he thinks. Many learned men write so badly that they can- 
not be understood. It was so cold in the year 1830, that Lake Constance 
wob frozen. A short-hand writer must write as quickly as an orator speaks. 
Civilisation, which brings man ont of a savage state, consists in multiplying 
the number of occupations. Generally speaking, the more one bos, the more 
one wishes. Lazy people always do as little as they can. When the little 
chickens come out of the egg, they are able to run. When Herod heard of 
the new king of Judea, he was frightened. A dervise was journeying alone 
in a desert, when two merchants suddenly met him. Many of the talents 
we now possess, and of which wo are too apt to be proud, will cease entirely 
with the present state. She had superadded to her jacket, a ribbon which 
fell across her shoulder to her waist. They wore the sweetest notes I ever 
heard, and I instantly let down the glass to hear them more distinctly. On 
a spring evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings 
crowd uponumy view. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

“ Life is but an empty dream !" 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they 

93. Point out the noun sentences below, and show what place 
they each hold in reference to the principal sentence : — 


It may easily be Bhown that the earth is ronnd. Whether the trath will 
ever come to fight is uncertain. How he made his escape is a profound* 
mystery. He never told me that he was going away. His excuse was, 
ihat he was engaged all the evening. My determination is, that you shall 
depart after Christmas. Socrates proved that virtue is its own reward. All 
affirmed that the king was never seen to smile again. When letters first 
lame into use is uncertain. It is probable that they were first bronght from 
the East. 

' You forget she is a gipsy girl. Q 

And does that prove that Frociosa is above suspicion ? 

She sends your jewels back, and bids me tell you, she is not to be pnr- 
chased by your gold. 

Thou knowest that the Pope has sent him into Spain, to put a stop to 
dances on the stage. 

And iso I fear these dances will be stopped, and Preciosa be once mere a 
t thou remember when first we mat ? 
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^ 94. Expand the pbraass printed below in italics into iftyin 
sentences : — 

Ac utility of steam is now everywhere acknowledged. Your foroatfvfr 
n eaa of the promise is very bloraeablc^ JThe cause of tip delay is wholly un- 
known. It }s wicked to steal It is w$se # fo he cautious. The iinmortoMty 
of the sold is generally admitted, t greatly desire your success. The suffer* 
ing of humanity is a mysterious fact in the dispensations of Providence. 

[95. Write five gomplex sentences having a noun «entence 
for its subject; five having the same for its object; five 
having the same for a predicate, “with the vjrb “ to be and 
five having the same in apposition to a noun or pronoun.] 

96. Point out the adjective sentences below, and show what 
noun they each qualify. 

The amusement of lottcfe, which affords so many resources in solitude, was 
'incapable of fixing the attention of Diocletian. Towards the west lies the 
'fertile shore that stretches along the Adriatic. The choice of a spot, which 
united all that could contribute either to health or to luxury, did not require 1 
1 the partiality of a native. There is sweet music here, that softer falls than 
petals from blown roses on the grass. I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 
where thou mayest warble, eat, and dwell. It was a nigh speech of Seneca, 

“ That the good things which belong to prosperity are to be wished, but the 
good things that belong to adversity to be admired.” Let the day perish 
wherein I was bom. How much less ni them that dwell in houses ot clay, 
whose foundation is in the dust. There are many injuries which almost 
every man feels, though he does not complain. The place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground. # # v 

On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic davs 
Sat the poe^Melchinr, singing Kaiser Maximilian’s praise. 

« See here is a bower 

Of eglantine, with honeysuckles woven, 

Where not a spark of prying light creeps in. 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I nave used. 

Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 

His speech struck from me, the old man would shale* 

His years away. 

[97. Write ten complex sentences, with an adjective sen- 
tence qualifying the subject ; and ten more with an adjeo-* 
tive sentence qualifying the object.] 

98. Point out the adverbial sentences m the following ex- 
amples : — 

Where’er we tread ’tis haunted ground. Cromwell followed little events 
before he ventured to govern, great ones. Thou shalt honour thy father and 
mother, that thy days may be long. When Jesus was twelve yearj of age, be 
wont into> the temple with bis brethAn. The older you become, the wise? 
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y op 'should be. The gardener is planting th* shrubs where they will Ha* 
the most shade. Can the soldier, when he girdeth on hie armour, boast like 
him who putteth it off? While the earth remained!, seed-time and halves* 
shall not fail. Where the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered toge- 
ther. Where thou bach, not sowed tl eui const not reap. If you wish to be 
well, you must live moderately. Goa ha* made everything good, but man is 
not always satiated. Live so that thou mayest never have reason to repent. 
Paul, before he was converted, was a grca^terscciitor of Christ. The body of 
St Audrey? was magnificently interred by Constant jie, when he became a Chris- 
tian. When darkness broke away, and morning began to dawn, the town 
wore a strange aspect indeed. fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Before the mountainr were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting thon art God. 
o When Tancred ’» buried, and not till then, 

The heir shall have his own again. 

99. Specify which of the following gelations of time and 
place are implied in the adverbial sentences below — point of 
time, duration, repetition ; rest in, motion to, motion from. 

I When Columbus had finished speaking, the sovereigns sank upon their 
knees. My father gets up when the sun rises. Magdalene did not know 
the Saviour until she hod talked with him. While lie was talking thus, the 
place, the old man’s shape, both troubled me. When you are tempted to to 
sent an injury, refloct with yourselves, Has God no account against you ? 
After the most violent shock had ceased, the clouds of dust began to disperse. 
When the spray had fallen again, the glittering domes had vanished. While 
I call for justice upon the prisoner, 1 wish also to do him justice. When you 
would speak or think harshly of your neighbour, reflect, Are you so without 
sin, that you can ventured cast the first stone at another? He, like the 
world, his ready visit pays where fortune smiles. When William Penn ap* 
proachedHho Sachems, all the Indians threw down theij arms. And when 
even was come, the shin was in the midst of the sea. After he had suppressed 
tills conspiracy, he led his troops into Italy. I shall stay here until tlie post 
arrives. When he took his Beat, the house cheored him. He swam the Esk 
river, where ford there was none. When Hannibal marched into Italy he 
was obliged to open a way over the mountains. As often as you repeat this 
offence, yon will ho severely , punished. Whene’er I tako my walks abroad, 
how many poor I see. He intends visiting his relations before he leaveB 
England. Travel not early, before thy judgment be risen ; lest thou oh 
serve rather shows than substance. Whenever we visited him, he web 
corned ns most warmly. While Constantine signalized his valour in the field, 
the sovereign of Rome appeared insensible to the dangers of civil war. Be- 
• fore Constantine marched into Italy, he secured the friendship of the Illyrian 
emperor. As we were crossing the straits, a severe storm arose. Whilst he 
passed this indolent life he was repeatedly heard to declare, that he alone was 
emperor. Where thou goest I will go. I will go wherever youngish. 

100. Specify which of the following relations of manner and 
cause .are implied in the adverbial sentences below— likeness, 
relation, intensity, proportion, effect ; reason, condition, conces- 
sum. ' 
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ihe upright man speaks #*s he thinks. As a man fives so willTte die, . 
i be man Who is contented is as happy os if he possessed aH the treasures of 
<<t* world. Jn summer it sometimes thunders, so that the very windows 
Mttle. In January 1830, it was so cold that Lake Constance was frnen 
over. The Stenographist must write as fast as a tnan can speak. Death 
spares the rich as little as ha forgets *hw poor. The higher a man rise*, the 
deeper he can fall. A bird Hies swifter than a horse can run. The ostrich 
is unable to fly, because it has fyt wings in proportion to its body. Fishes « 
have no voice, because tjjiey have no lungs. Since the barometer rises the 
weather will probably Boon clear up. The boy cannot write, because he has 
iujiircd his hand. Learn while you arc young, so that you may get forward 
in the world. 1 We manure the fields, in or*der that tlfey may become fruitful 
God is ever present, although we never Bee him. Insects are useftil notwith- 
standing they often do injury to the plants. Many sorrows are benefits. 
Unless you obey you will bo punished. • 

[101. Form ten complex sentences containing adverbial 
sentences of time, and as many containing adverbial sen- 
tences of place, manner, and cause.] 

[102. Form two complex sentences to exemplify each of 
the particular relations of time, place, manner, and eaufie.] 

f 103. Analyze tbe complex sentences given below according 
to the model. 

(N.B . — These sentences may he parsed as well, according to the model given 
i» the Grammar.) 


, . __ 

Suntonfle. 

» 

Kind of Sentence. 

Huttfeet. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

1 

a 

Can the hus- 
bandman look 
forward with 
confidence to 
the increase, 

Prim sent. 

The husband- 
man 

can look for- 
ward 

i 

» 

with confid- 
ence to the tap 

crease 

! b 

1 who has the 
promise of Qod 

1 

Adi- sent, to a. 

who 

has 

the promise 

of (Jod J 

• 

! c 

> that feed-time 

1 end harvest 

1 Khali not faiL 

1 

Noun-sent to 
b . 

[that] seed- 
time and har- 

V* 

shall not fall. 


.... 


Christian charity is friendship expanded, like the face of the sum when ft 
mounts above the eastern hills. He needs grong arms who it to swim 
against the stream* An honourable friend of mine, who is ncAr, 1 believe, 
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neat she— a gentleman to whom I never can cyi any occasion refer without 
feelings of respect, and, on this subject, without feelings of the most grateful 
homage; a. gentleman, whose abilities upon this occasion, as upon stfir.e 
fawner ones, are not intrusted merely to the perishable eloquence of the day, 
but will live to be the admiration of drat hour when all of us are mute, and 
most of us forgotten; that honourable gentleman has told you that prudence, 
the first of virtues, never can be used in the cause of vice. * 

* After wese appear'd 

A crew, who, under names of ol$ renown, 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 

With monstrousjfaapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms 
Rather than human. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral were but a wand, 

He walked with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl. 

High on a throne royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous Fast, with richest hand. 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. 

Ho scarce had finished when such murmur filled 
Th* assembly, us when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 
Had roused the sea. 

On she came, with a cloud of canvas, 

Right against the wind that blew 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the meadows. 

We sat within the farm-house old, 

Whose windows, looking o'er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold, 

An easy entrance night and day. 


* VI. Of the Compound Sentence. 

104. Point out all tlie co-ordinate sentences in the following 
examples, and determine whether they are of the copulative, 
disjunctive, adversative, or causative (illative) class 
Rider-berries are ripe at this season, and an excellent domestic wine is 
made from (hem. I hope we shall have another good dajr to-morrow, far the 
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rtouds are red in the west. The brooks arc become dry and the gqmnd is 
parched. Hazel-nuts group profusely in some parts of this country, but they 
are in much greater demand ,tnan our produce will supply. Walnut-trees 
are fine ornaments to (arms, ana they are of great utility also. 'Just givs me 
liberty to speak, and 1 will come to an explanation with you. He looked at 
her sorrowfully, but without manife%i»g either vdxution or surprise. 

The vine still cliifgs to toe mouldering well, 

* But at every gu# the dead leaves fall. 

The clergy were muen ais pleased at the fashion, and one clergyman is* 
said to have pfnuchcdta sermon against it. Much silver v&s coined in 
Henry the First's time, hut little gold, and no copper was UBed. The castlos 
were very large, but thero was little rodm for comforts. The boat sank.nnd 
they were all drowned, lie was u bad man, therefore be was not respected 
by bis subjects. The dying king begged to be attended by his confessor, 
but Bhc denied him even this comfort. Through faith we understand that 
the world was made by the word of God, so that thingB which are seen are 
not made of things that do appear. War is attended with desolating effects, 
for it is confessedly the scourge of our angry passions.- The life oftno queen 
boe seems to bo all enjoyment, yet it is only un idle lifo. 

Take the instant way, 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Where one but goefi abreast. 

f Down the broad vale of tears afar, 
t The spectral camp » fled ; 

I Faith shineth as a morning star, 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 

lie arrived at the right moment, or 1 should have been lost. William was 
a doughty champion, or England would not have been oonquered. 

Go on, go on, thy onward way 
Leads up to light, 

The morning now begins to grey, 

Anon the cheering beams of day 
Shall chase the night. 

The day is cold, aud dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 

And at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark mid dreary. 

* 105. Point out all the contracted sentences in the following 
passages, and show in what part of the sentenee the contraction 
takes place : — • 

the action began at five minutes past ten, and was general by eleven 
The veil of shadow, as it shifts, has glanced upon adoring souls, and 
at its touch cast down a fresh multitude to kneel. The Jews would not 
tread upon the smallest piece of paper in their way, but took it up, for 
possibly, say they, the name of Goa may be ou it. The faculty of imagine 
tion is the great spring of human activity, and the principal source of humsn 
improvement* • 
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Weak is the will of man, his judgment blind ; 

Remembrance persecutes and nCpe betrays ; 

Heavy is woe ; and joy for human kind 
• A mournful tiling, so transient is the blase. 

With*ajslow and noiaotess footstep, 

Comes that w^sAige%divine, 
v 'Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand if* mine. 

4 Birds seek Jheir nests; the ox, horse, and other domestic animals steer 
around ns. The richest dress that human art can invent, the finest decora 
tions, the most pom nous equipage, the most superb ornaments in thr 
palaces of kings vanish ^nd sink 1 6 nothing when compared with the beaut v 
*■* nature. Every man has at times in his mind the ideal of what he should 
\but is not.. 

106. Analyze the following miscellaneous sentences : — 

The Christian religion, once here, cannot again pass away; in one or 
other form it will endure through all time; as in Scripture, bo also in the 
heart of man, is written, “ The gates of hell Bhall not prevail against it.” 

The Btate of the world is such, and so much depends on action, that 
everything Beems to say aloud to every man, 11 Do something, do it, 
do it 1 ” * 

Flowers form one of the first delights of early age, and they have proved 
a source of recreation to the most profound philosophers. 

Gratitude consists in an equal return of benefits if we are able, of thanks 
if wo are not ; which thanks, therefore, must always rise in proportion as the 
benefits received are great, and the receiver incapable of making any other 
sort of requital. 

The downfall of Buonaparte is an impressive lesson to ambition, and affords 
a striking illustration of the inevitable tendency of that passion to bring tc 
ruin the power and the greatness which it seeks so madly \n increase. 

There is a time in every man’s education when he arrives at the convic- 
tion that envy is ignorance ; that imitation is suicide ; that he must take 
himself for better, lor worse, as his portion ; that though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him hut through 
his toil bestowod on that plot of ground which is given to him to till. 



To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but endeavoured with sincere intent, 
Mino ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shat; 
And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conscience, whom if they will hear, 
Light alter light, well used, they shall attain, 
And to the end persisting, safe arrive. 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried* 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where oui hero we buried. 


Within a window’d niche of that high hall 
f»Sate Brunswick’s fated ihieftain ; he did b<*4r 
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That sound tbe firot amid the festival, 

And caught its tyne with Death's prophetic ear; 

And when they smiled because lie deem'd it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeaaee blood alone»c*uld quell ; 

He rush'd into the field* amf, fare most fighting, Tell ! 

Wlfbre barbarous hordgs on Scythian mountains roam. 

Truth, Mercy, Freedom; yet shall find a home ; 

Where'er degrsslod nature bleeds and pines, 

From Guinea's coast to Sabir’s dreary mines, 

Truth shall pervade the unfathtfip'd darkness there. 

And light the dreadful features^ of despair. 

Hark ! the stem captive spurns his heavy load, 

And asks the image back that Heaven bestowed ; 

Fierce in his eye tne fire of valour burns, 

And, as the slave departs, the man returns. 

Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep," 

And pause at times, and fool that wo are safe j 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And with an enger and suspended soul, 

Woo terror to delight us. 

I come, I come ! yc have call’d me long ; 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song 
Ye may trace my stop o’er the waking earth* 

By the winds which tell of the violet's birth — 

By tbe primrose stars in the shadowy grass 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

A nightingale, that all day long, 

• Had cheered the village with his song, 

Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 

Nor yet when eventide was ended, 

Began to feel, as well he might, 

The keen demands of appetite ; 

When, looking eagerly around, 

He spied far off, upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark# p 

Darken'd so, yet shone 
Above them all th' Archangel ; but bis foe 
Deep scars of tnunder bad intrench'd, and oar? 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge : cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion to behold 
The fellows of liis crime, the followers rather, 

Far other once beheld in bliss, condemned 
For ew&r now to have their lot in pain. 
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He qpw prepared 

To speak : whereat their doubled ranks they be^d 
From wing to wing, and half-onclbse him round 
With all his peers : attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assayed ; and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, suph as angels wegg, burst forth : at lost 
Words, interwoven wjthnsigljs, found out their way. 

' As bees , 


In spring-time, when the sui^with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about tlie hive 
In clusters ; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or onOha smoothed plank, 

The suburb of thei^ straw-built citadel, 

New-rubbed with halm expatiate, and confer 
« Their state affairs ; so thick the airy crowd 
Swarmed and were straitened ; till, the signal given* 
Behold a wonder ! they but now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons, 

Now Toss than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless. 


PART IV. 


EXERCISES ON THE LAWS OF SYNTAX. 

I. Fundamental Laws. 

107. Point out all the predicative relation^ which occur in 
the following passages : — 

Manual labour, though an unavoidable duty, though designed as a blessing, 
and naturally both a pleasure and a dignity, is often abused, till, by its ter- 
rible excess, it becomes really a punishment and a curse. It is only a proper 
amount of work that is a blessing. Too much of it wears out the body before 
its time — cripples the mind, debases the soul, blunts the senses,* and chills 
the affections. It makes a man a spinning-jenny or a ploughing-machine, 
and not “ a being of large discourse, that looks before and after/' He 
ceases to be a man, and becomes a tiling. 

Who shall say what work and works this England has yet to do? For 
« what purpose this land of Britain was created, set like a, jewel in the en- 
circling blue of ocean ; and this tribe of Saxons, fashioned in the depths of 
time u on the shores of the Black Sea,” or elsewhere, “ out of Harzgebirgo 
rock,*' or whatever other material, was sent travelling hitherward, no man 
can say; it was*for a work, and for works, incapable of announcement in 
words. Thou seeat them there ; part of them stand done, and visible to the 
eye ; pven these thou const not name ; how much less the others, still matter 
of prophecy only) 
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108. Correct 'tlie erron? m the use of subject and predicate 

wliiah occur in the following examples : — * # 

Many of the advantages we now possess dies with us. but virtue ft 
immortal. # * 

One of my most intimate friend! wgj? present when the circumstance 
occurred. • tt 

You, jvhom T loved beyond all others, wn£ my strongest opponent. The 
child Bftid imploringly, Tbfu wiJLLnot leave me,* mother. <?HC»£.®Who are. 
going for a walk to-day ? Ani. John and mo. Thou, my friend, wej$ in 
great danger of thy life. One only of all ffys dock mo missing wfien he 
arrived. The whole series were completed in about si? months. Tho build- 
ing of so many magnificent edifices wjyjp very expensive. Part of the plana 
are completed. They titfb very happy in each other’s society, f 

109. Point out the objective relations which occur in .the 
following passages : — 

Tho great principle of human satisfaction is engagement. It is a most 
just distinction, which the lato Mr. Tucker lias dwelt iniorf'so largely in his 
woiku, between pleasures in which wo aro passive, ami pleasures in which 
wo aro active. Ami I believe every attentive observer of human life will t 
assent to this position, that however grateful tho sensations may occasionally ' 
be in which we are passive, it is not these, but the latter class of our plea- 
sures, which constitutes satisfaction, which supply that regular stream of 
moderate and miscellaneous enjoyments in which happiness, as distinguished 
from voluptuousness, consists. 

There is no phenomenon in nature more beautiful and splendid than the 
rising sun. The richest dress that human art can invent, tho finest decora- 
tions, tho most pompous equipage, tho most superb ornaments in the palace* 
of kings, vanish and sink to nothing whom compared with this, beauty of 
nature. The sun p^pcars with all the splendour of majesty, rising higher 
and higher, and tho earth assumes a now aspect. Every creaturo rejoices, 
and seems to receive a new life. Tho birds, with songs of joy, salute tho 
source of light and day, every animal begins to move, and all feel themselves 
animated with new strength and Bpirit. 

110. Correct the errors, in relation to the objective case, which 
occur in the following sentences : — 

Between you and I, the whole plan is absurd. He gave assurance of his 
reformation to all his friends, relations, and they who took any interest in his 
welfare. William gave you and I a full description of his interview. ^ Will 
thee come to-morrow, Jamio? Them books must be removed immediately. 
Charles and me were very glad to accept your kind invitation. Her and I m 
were both in the room at the time. 

111. Point out all the attributive relations in the following 
passages : — 

That man, by merely measuring the moon's apparent distance from a star, 
with a little portable instrument held in his hand, and applied to hfs eye, 
even with so unstable^ footing as the deck of a ship, Bhall say positively 
within five miles, where he ib, on a boundless ocean, canuot f but appear to 
persons i*norant # of physical astronomy a:t a p proa' h to tho miraculous. Yet, 
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the alternatives of life and death, wealth and ruin, are daily and hourly 

staked with perfect confidence on these marvellous computations, which might 
Vlmost seem to have been devised on purpose to show how closely the ex 
tremos of speculativerrf (moment anfopractical utility can be brought to ap- 
proximate. • • 

More than htflf my hoys never saw tho sea, and never were in London, 
and it is surprising bow the first of tliesa*disadvantages interferes with their 
understanding much of tho ancient poetry, whilj the other keeps the rongo 
of their ideas in an oxcccdingly narrow compass. 


II. Special Rules of Syntax. 


112. Correct tho errors which occur in tho following passages, 
in relation tojthe subject and predicate : — 

John and Maty come s to school every day from a long distance. 

Morning or evening aro tho best time for study. 

1 Tho whole army wedftlefeuted and ‘fled. 

Neither Napoleon ndr Wellington \vere aware of what had occurred the 
previous night. ' 

The swallow, tho martin, and the redbreast, is considered to be the most 
innooent of birds. 

Have not Homer or Virgil been the especial favourites of cveiy age? 

Hove not Milton and Shaksporo been considered tho two greatest English 
poetsr 

The school w$rp to break up on the 20th. 

The whole school wjjjsl rambling about the common ujl the afternoon. 

I He and I goes to market every day. 

You and Samuel tvjw very hungry during the performance. 

113. The nominative case is usually the subject to a finite 
verb ; point out the nominatives in tho following sentences 
which have no finite verb after them 

God, from the mount of Sinai, whose grey top 
Shall tremble, He descending will Himself 
Ordain their laws. 

For mo, scarce hoping, to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, alwnys distress’d ; 

The howling winds drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 

Sails rent, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 

Everything being right, I shall start to-morrow morning. 

Work, work, my boy, be not afraid; 

Look labour boldly m the face. 

Beauteous isle and plenteous^ • 

# What though in thy atmosphere 
* Float not the taintless luxury oflig^tl 
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Sot vet enslaved, nor wholly vile, 

0 Albion 1 0, my mother isle ! . 

Thy valleys, fair as Eden’s bowers, 

Glitter green with sunnyiahowcrs. 

114. Point ont all tbc case* of apposition in tke Moving 
sentences, and? correct any that are wrongly written - 

Whang the miller was very avaricious. " © 

After the short usurpation^)!' his cousin Stephen, Henry IL succeeded his 
grandfather. * 

The abuses of .John’s government caused tBat combination of the Barons, 
which' extorted Mugtia Churta — the basis of English liberty. Hence Bprang 
the numerous Italian ropullics, Venice, Genoa, Florence, and othefs. 

The person who called on you yesterday was me. * 

This is a work of Milton’s, the* great English poet. 

It was him who represented the case so badly. 

It was lier who took away the book tbut I was reading. 

Ho, the wisest of his race, stood near, nod observed tho folly of his brethren, 
the Arabs. 

1 15. Correct tlic errors in relation to tho use of tho possessive 
case, which occur in the following passages : — 

The childrens’ supper is nearly ready. 

John’s and Maiy’svshares a$e smaller than the rest. His nose is very 
much'liko that of my father’s. That wife of my uncle’s is always scolding 
her servants. * "" -w** 

116. Classify the objective cases in the following . passages, 
according as they follow transitive, intransitive, or’ passive 
verbs ; and show which of them are indirect objects 

Navigation is an ar ? bo nice and complicated, that it requires the ingenuity 
as well as the experience of many ages to bring it to any degree of perfection. 
The fish wo caught yesterday weighed six pounds. Some horses can ran a 
mile a minute. Yesterday 1 was taken over tho gardens, and shown the 
whole house. Just as we were going out wo were asked the* way to the 
church, ltender unto Caesar the things that arc Comr’B, and to God the 
things that are God’s. Our master taught us geography with great skill. 
We watched three hours on the beach, but could see nothing of the vessel. 
Will you bo so good as to lend me lialf-a-crown. * 

Then sang Moses this song unto die Lord, and spake, saying ; I will sing 
unto the Lord, for He hath tnumphccrgloriously; the horse and hU rider hath 
He thrown into the sea. 

117. Correct the following errors in the use of the relative 
pronoun, and give the reason for each correction : — 

Whom do you think I am ? Who were you speaking of just nowt 1 
do not know who you profess to be. Whosoever he may Beleqt, I shall ha 
quite content. 1 nave np idea who' he means to put in my place. 
m 118. Point out be]pw all the instances of verbs used absolutely. 

. There were a good number, say twenty, present. • # 

We went a gcod distance partner, suppose half a mile. Taking the oount 
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at random, I should My that time were fifty vessels in 'sight. Speaking 
accurately, we were only three and a half minutes in the room, xo speak 
*• distinctly, I do not wish your company any longer. * 

119. Correct trtore of any/find in the following examples 
Tborejs, in*fact, no booses whatever on one side of the Btreet. Nothing 

but grave and serious studies delight him. * 

In tfc observance of the laws consisfs the stability and welfare of the king 
dom. f 

Tliese are the men tvttkjpfi Bolect for our companions. 

Will any ono bring mo metr books? These kind of potatoes arc the lest 
grown, those sort of peas are very productive. • 

Has either of your threo friends arrived ? 

Each, of them shall be rewarded in tl^ir turn. 

Whom do you think it is ? 

1 (JgjJ not tot solicit any favour of him. 

Younood not tojjo so hastily. 

120 . 

She always appears very amiably. 

If you wish to be healthy, live conformable to the rules of pi udence and 
moderation! 

Agreeable to his promise, he came to me in the afternoon. I ascended an 
hiyli mountain in Switzerland. 

Thisoneis more preferable than that 

I cannot run no farther. He won’t give me none of his flowers. I will not 
forgive him neither this year nor next 
Have you r^m home for the umbrella ? 

John baa Unfortunately bjp^eJiis leg. 

We have began dinner this hour ago. 


PART V. 

EXERCISES ON THE STRUCTURE OF WORDS. 

Prefixes. 

f 

121. Point out the prefixes in the following words, and give 
their exact meaning : — 

Forewarn, extract, introduce, automaton, misuse, abstract, accede, amphi- 
bious, withstand, circumlocution, retrograde, epitaph, midway,, flection, 
oppose, anarchy, outdo, retain, supersede, subsequent, ascend, insatiable^ 
postpone, propose, deviate, ignoble, prominent, emihent, imminent, emigrate 
colloquial} transpose, dissipate beat* v dent, bespeak, Antichristian. 
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122/ Point out the prefixes below, give their meanings, gnd 
jtate from what langnagef they are derived : — * 

Infnrsion, paradox, oblation, reprove, prolate, relate, eclipso, forbear, recob 
loot, disintegrate, illicit, episcopacy, composure, deportment, apprehend, rob* 
hAp, ashore, retrio e, protrude, arc^type, suburlj, du valuable, immense, 

f prohibit, benefactor, euphony, hemunhoib, anabaptist, accident, heterogenous, 
aped, retrospection, subtertuge, undone, besmear, coincidenfce. 


Structure of^Toun. 

4 

123. Write out a list of ten noun roots, ten primary deriva- 
tives, ten secondary derivatives, and ten compound nouns. 

124. Write primary derivatives (nouns) from the following 
roots, and explain what change has taken placg : — 

Bless, bite, feed, deal, Bet, sing, dog, wreathe, prove, breathe, love, choose, 
bake, live, weave, bathe, strive, speak, use. 

1 25. Point out the affixes in the following Saxon derivatives, 
and state the meaning of each : — 

Liar, drunkard, darling, hillock, lunoklet, kingdom, hoi semansliip, white* 
ness, slavery, beggary, laughter, wedlock, manhood, hatchet, shovel, giidle. 

126. Point out the affixes in the following Latin and Greek 
derivatives, and state the meaning of each : — 

Particle, auimolcula, sponsor, executrix, aveision, condition, penitence, 
Bophist, JebuBite, dignity, multitude, justice, condiment, candour, fissure, 
an export, an import academician, loyalist, fallacy, foimula, globule, region, 
independence. 

127. State from what language the following affixes are de- 
rived, and what they each imply : — 

-ard, -ess, kin, -sor, -tor, -trix, -cer, -ist, -ling, det, -lock, -tude, -cnce, -my, 
■sme, -cl, -ness, -hood, -head, -ment, -isk, -cule. 

128. Write out a list of twenty nouns signifying agent, ten 
diminutives ; thirty denoting abstract ideas, and fen signifying 
Instrument; and state from what language each is derived. 

129j Determine which of the following words are original'" 
roots, which primary derivatives, which secondary derivatives, 
and which compound words, and put each in a list by itself : — 

End, hopeless, stream, right, snuff, rest, goodness, life, character, ideal, 
worW, sun, law, strife, distance, year, foremost, joy, fear, pleasure, parent, 
chilir proud, full, cloth, night, morning, heaven, manhood, stem, people, 
tyrant 
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Structure or the .Adjective, * 

% 130. Give a list of twenty adjectives, which you would “corn 
aider to be original foots. ^ 

131. Writ* primary derivative? (adjectives) from the follow- 
ing words : — + 

String/die, heal, heat, trow, wring, pride, Bav^ 

132. Point out the affixes in tlio following secondary de- 
rivatives, and put the meaning to each when they can be deter- 
mined : — 

Dusty, mountainous, verbose, fruitful, homeward, carboniferous, intelligent, 
imaginative, friendly, childlike, hopeless, handsome, witty, southern, blackish, 
sevenfold, earthen, edible, eatable. 

133. Write out a list of twenty Saxon derivatives, and twenty 
Latin derivatives (adjectives), and state what the affix in each 
case implies. 


Structure op the Pronoun. 

134. Which may bo considered the original pronouns of the 
English language? 

185. Give a list of the principal derived pronouns, and show 
what they are derived from. 

Structure of the Verb. 

136. Give a list of English root-verbs, with the past tense of 
each? 

137. Give primary derivatives (verbs) from the following 
roots : — 

Fall, rise, roll, strew, hound, rush, fly, drop, dream, breath, sit, lie, blood, 
rise, melt, wash, shake, glass, diy, cool. 

< 188. Point out the affixes, if any, of the following words, and 

determine their meaning # 

Scatter, whiten, harden, imitate, clamber, prattle, exist, assent, linger, 
shuffle, bully, baptize, disturb, suspect, terminate, expedite, inhabit. 

139. Give a list of twenty Saxon, twenty Latin, and five 

Greek derivatives (verbs) ; explain the force of the affix in each, 

or show where an affix is wanting. ( , 

a 
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Structure op the Aeverb. 

f40. Give a list of original adverbs, and of primary deriva- 
tives, showing from what tho I*tj;er are derived. 

141. In the following adverbs, point out the affixes and pre- 
fixes, and determine the moaning of each : — 

Always, shortly, daily, likewise, abroad, betimes, heavenward, forward, 
adrift, before. 

142. Give a list of twenty compound adverbs. 


Structure of the Preposition. 

143. State which of the following prepositions are original, 
which derived, and which verbal : — 

At, by, about, around, on, of, concerning, till, through, against, below, b£ 
yond, touching, during, up, with, except. 


• Structure of the Conjunction. 

144. State which of tho following conjunctions aro original, 
which derived, and which compound : — 

^ And, either, or, neither, but, than, through, nevertheless, if, whether, even, 
since, although, mojeover, seeing, since. 

The teacher can now give out the more prominent words in 
each lesson to be explained according to tho following model : — 


refraction. 


Prefix. Boot. 

Affix. 

» 

Re -- 6 ®*- 1 fh£lum} brMk - 

* i 

-tion, aba. idea . 


Instead of giving the different derivatives under the Latin 
roots,! have thought it best that the pupil should have the ex- 
ercise of combining the prefixes and affixes with the root, and 
thus discovering tjle etymology of words for himself. ^ 
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I. SAXON ROOTS. 

Observation . — A groat number of English words arn derived, from pr»s 
oisoly corresponding Saxon words. Where the derivation is obvious, (as, 
smith, brother, tooth, &e M from smith, brotlior, toth, &e.,) the Saxon words 
fire not given i n the Vocabulary. Tho roots printed below are those which 
fciv© origin to u number of English words, the derivation of which is more 
disguised. 


Saxon Nouns. 


JEcer, a field; (Ger. Aker,) no re, 
God's-acre. 

Bono , death; bane, baneful, henbane. 

Bot, satisfaction; to boot, bootless. 

Cyn, race ; kin, kindred, kind. 

Deor, animal ; (Ger. Tliier,) deer. 
Durham. 

Doel, part; (Gcr.Theil,) dole, deal, to 
deal. 

Dun, ahiU; downs ; most proper names 
chding in don. 

Ea, cas, water ; island ; many names 
of places in ey. Ouse. 

Feonu, enemy; (Ger. Feind,) fiend, 
fienaish. 

Fugal, bird ; (Ger. Vogel,) fowl, fowler, 
fowling-piece. 

Ueard, enclosure; yard, garden. 

Gorst, furze; gorse, goosebeny. 

Ham, dwelling; home, (Ger. Heim,) 
hamlet ; names of places ending in 
ham . 

Holm, island; Holms, Axholm, &c. 

Hand , •dog ; (Ger. Hund,) hound, hunt . 

Hy the, port ; Hythe, Rotlierhythe. 

Ing, m&fibw; the Inga, names of 
places in ing.* 


L rag, field; Lea, names of places in ley. 

Mugu, stomach ; (Ger. Magen,) maw. 

Afore, lake; (Ger. Mecr,) Mere, names 
of places in mere. 

No3s.sc, promontory ; Nazi;, names of 
places in ness. 9 

Rice, kingdom; (Ger. Reich,) bishop- 
ric. 

Sped, success ; speed, Godspeed. 

Stedo, station; names of places in 
stead. 

Stoc, ) place; names of places in 

Stow, ) stock and stow. 

Sund, strait ; sound, Bomnrsund. 

Tid, time; (Ger. Zeit,) tide, sli rove- 
tide, (time and tide.) 

Wald, wood; (Ger. Wald,) weald, 
wold, Wait-ham. 

Weard, guard; ward, warden* 

Wic, dwelling; Wick, and names ol 
places ending in same. 

Wirt, root ; (Ger. Wurzel,) wort. 

Thorp, village; (Ger. DorfJ 'names 
of places in thorp. 

Wise, manner ; JOrr. Weise,) in no 
wise, leastways. 

Wylen, slave; villain* 
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Saxon Verb* 


Bcordan, to order ; (Ger. fieten,) bid, 
beadle. ^ 

Beorgan, to protect; (Ger. borgpn,)l 
burgh, bor^igh. 

Bleesan, to bloto ; (Ger. blasen) h^ist, 
blunter, blossom. 

Bidan, to wait; bide, abiffc, abode. 

Brucan, to use; broker, to brook. 

Buan, to cultivate ; (Ger. bauon,) boor, 
neighbour. 

Bugan, to lots; (Ger. biegen,) bow, 
bough, bay, elbow. 

Ceapian, to buy; (Ger. kaufen,) cheap, 
chapman, chaffer, Chcapside, Chip- 
ping. 

Ccarcmn, to create ; cark, chatter, 
chirp. (Old Eng. chirk.) 

Olypian, to call; .old Eng. yclept. 

Cun nian, to search; to con, cunning, 
(Ger. kenncn.) 

Owellan, to slay; quell, kill. 

Dcnian, to judge; deem, doom. 

Dragan, to draw; drag, draught, 
(Ger. tragen.) 

Drigari, to dry ; drought, drug, (Ger. 
trocken.) 

Faran, to go; fare, farewell, ferry, 
thoroughfare. 

• Fengan, to catdh ; (Ger. fangen,) 
finger, fang. 

Frean, to love ; (Ger. freien,) friend. 

Frician, to jump; freak, frog. 

Fullian, to corrupt ; foul, filth. 

Golan, to sing; nightingale. 

Gangen, tp go; gang, gangway, (Ger. 
gehen.) 

Glcwan, to shine; glow, gleam, (Ger. 
gliihcn.) 

Grafan, to dig; (Ger. graben,) gmvfc, 
engrave, groove. 

Gripon, to squeeze ; (Ger. gretfen,) 
gfipe. grip. 


Hebhan, touji; pjei. notion,; nciy/e. 

Macian, to* make ; (Ger. machen,) 
^nake, macklc. 

Mconan, to think*; (Ger. mein on,) 
mean, mind. 

Mengun, to mix ; (Gefc mongen.) 
mingle, among. 

Meisian, to feed; meat, mean. 

Plilftan, to expose to danger; plight 

Riepan, to bind; wap, reap, rope. 

Iteccan, to care ; to reck, reckless. 

Sc cad an, to divide ; scot, %eattor, shed, 
watershed. 

Scciran, to cut ; shear, shears, share 
sheer, ploughshare, sear, score. 

Slulinn, to kill; (Ger. sehlagen,) sky, 
slaughter, sleight, sly (clever in 
stroke.) 

Sniean, to creep; sneak, snake. 

Steorfan, to die; starve, (Ger. sterben.) 

Stigun, to ascend; ((lor. st eigen,) 
stair, stage, storey, stirrup. 

Tcllan, to count ; (Ger. zahlcn,) tell. 

tab*. 

Teogan, to draw; tug. 

Thincan, to seem; methinks (it seems 
t«» me). 

Thringan, to press; (Ger. dringen,) 
throng. 

Wan i an, to fail; wane, wan. 

Wcalden, to govern: wield, bretwalda, 
(Ger. Gcwalt.) 

Wenan, to think ; ween. 

Wcnden, to go; wend, went, wander, 
(Ger. wenden.) 

Witan, to know; wit, wot, wise, (Ger 
wiasen.) 

Writhan, to twist*; wreathe, writhe, 
wrath, wroth, wry. 

Wf-ogfii, to revenge; wreak. 9 

Wiffiinii, to dwell; (Ger. wohnen,) . 
wont. 


Saxon Adjectives. 


iEr, before ; ere, early, om. 

Bald, brave; bold, Efchelboid. 

Eald, old; elder, Jflerraan, Al«l;nt*. 
God, good; gospel, godsend. 

Hal sound: whole, whofesome. hale. 


Halig, holy ; (Ger. heilig,} IJuIidoun. 
Rein, clean ; (Ger. rein,) rinse. 

Rude, red; ruddy, Ruthi% 

Soth, true: sooth, soothsayer. 
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ifidb s, a building ; edifice. 

^Evuth, an a</c ; coeval?. * 

Ager, afield; aprfculture. 

Anima, »/« ; animal. 

Animus, mind; magnanimous. 
Annus, yea?; annual. 

Aqua, water; oquatio. 

Anna, weapon* ; armoqr. 

Articulus, a little joint; Article. 
Anns, the ear j aurist. 

Aurum, <?oW; auriferous. 

Auster, south wind; Australia. 
Avis, a bird; aviary, augur. 

Barba, beard; barber. 

B&llum, war ; rebel, bellicose. 
Bracbium, the arm; bracelet. 

Oalor, heat; caloric. 

Canis, a dog ; canine. 

Caput, the head; captain. 

Carbo, coal; carbonic. 

Carmen, song; charming. 

Caro./fe sh; carnal. 

Calculus, a little atone ; calculate. 
Catena, chain ; concatenate. 

Causa, cause ; excuse. 

Centrum, middle ; centripetal. 
Centum, a hundred ; century. 
Clmrta, paper ; card. 

Civis, a citizen ; civil. 

Cesium, heaven ; celestial. 

Cor, heart ; cordial. 

Corpus, body; corporeal. 

Crux, cross ; crucify. 

Culpa, fault; culpable. 

Cura, care ; curious. 

Cutis, $hin : cuticle. 

Dens, tooth ; dentist. 

Debs, God ; deity. 

Dexter, the right hand ; dexterous. 
Dies, a day ; diurnal. 

Digitus, a finger; digit. 

Domus, a house s domicile. 

Equus, ahorse; equestrian. 
Exemplum, instance ; example. 
Fabula, a fable; fabulous. 

Facies, the face; efface. 

Fama, report ; famous. 

Femina, wfinan; female. 


Fcrrum, iron ; farrier. 

^flius, a son ; filial. 

Fin%, end ; final. 

Flungna, fame ; inflamtf. 

Flos} flower ; flourish. 

Folium, lefi/k' foliage. 

Forma, form; formation. 
Fratcr, brother ; fraternal. 

F runs, forehead ; frontispiece. 
Fumus, smoke. ; fumigate. 
Fundus, foundation ; profound. 
Gens, nation ; gentile. 

Globus, a sphere ; globular. 
Grad us, a step; grade. 

Gratia, favour ; ingratiate. 
Grex, a flock; congregate, 
flmrcs, heir ; hereditary. 
Homo, man ; human. 

Hora, hour; horary. 

Hortus, garden ; horticulture. 
IIospcs, a gwst ; hospitable. 
Ignis, fire; ignite. 

Insula, island ; insular. 

Iter, journey ; itinerate. 

J uguin, yoke ; subjugate. 

Jus, right ; justice. 

.7 uven is, a youth ; juvenile. 
Labor, labour; laborious. 

Lac, milk ; lactation. 

Lapis, stone ; lapidary. 

Laus, praise ; laudatory. 

Liber, bark, book ; library. 
Libra, balance ; equilibrium. 
Limen, threshold; preliminary. 
Linoa, line ; delineate. • 
Lingua, tongue; linguist. 
Litcra, letter ; literal. 

Locus, place ; locate. 

Luna, the moon ; lunatic. 

Lux, light ; lucifcr. 

Luxus, luxury ; luxuriate. 
Macula, a spot ; immaculate. 
Magister, a master ; magistrate 
Mamma, the breast ; tuammalii 
Manus, the hand; manual. 
Mare, the sea ; marine. 

Mars, the god of war ; martial 
Mater, mother ; maternal. 
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MntericB, matter ; material* 

Mel, honey ; "mellifluous. - 
. Mens, mind ; mental. t jl 
Miles, a soldier ; military. 

Mime, threat ; m on aces. 

Modus, manner ; mood. ^ L g| 

Molft, mill ; meal. 

Moles, mass % , demolish. 3 

Mims, mountain ; promontory. * 
Mors, death ; immortal.? 

Mos, manner ; morals. 

Munus, gift ; munificent. 

Negotium, business ; negotiate. 

Nihil, nothing ; annihilate. 

Nomen, a name ; nominal. 

Nox, night ; nocturnal. 

Numerus, number ; numeration. 
3culus, the eye ; oculist. 

Os, oris, mouth ; oral. 

Os, ossis, bone. ; ossify. 

•Ovum, egg ; oval. 

Partus, a treaty ; compact. 

Palma, palm ; palmary. 

Pars, a part ; partial. 

Pater, a father ; paternal. 

Pax, peace ; pacify. 

Pectus, breast ; expectorate. 

Pes ,foot; hiped. 

Pilus (capillus), hair ; pile, capillary. 
Pi sci s, fish ; piscatory. 

Planta, plant ; plantation. 

Plumbum, lead; ; dumber. 

Poena, punishment; penal. 

Pondus, weight; pound. 

Fopulus, people; popular, 

Frieda, booty ; predacious. 

Pretimn, price; precious. 

Puer, boy; puerile. 

Quios, rest ; quiet. 

Radius, spoke of wheel ; ray. 

Radix, root ; radical. 


IB \sti 


Rivusis tream; rivet| 
llohurfstrength ; robust. 

Rota, wheel ; rotatory. 

Rus, country ; rustic. 

Sal, salt ; snline. 

Solus, sa/At# salvation. 

Sanguis, blood ; sanguine. 

Sapor, savour; insipid. 

Seculum, the age; seculoy. 

Semen, seed ; seminary/ 

Sjgnum, sign ; signify. 
tfolj>$?m; solar. 

Somnus, sleep ; somnambulist. 
Sors, lot ,* assort. • 

Kpntium, space ; expatiate. 
Tnbuln, table ; tabulate. 

Teinpus, time ; tcmporaiy. 
Terminus, boundary ; extorminatf 
Terra, the earth ; terrestrial. 
Testis, witness ; attest. 

Umbra, shadow; umbrageous. 1 
1 ndu, a vwve; inundate. 

Prim, city ; urbanity. 

Van’ll, cow ; vaccinate. 

Vapor, steam; evaporate. 

Vns, a vessel ; vascular. 

Velum, veil; revelation. 

Vena, vein; venous. 

Vorbmn, word ; \crb. 

Vestis, garment; invest. 

Via, t cay; obvious. 

Vindex, avenger; vindicate. 
Viliam, wine; vintage. 

Vir^a man; virile. 

Virttin, valour ; virtue. 

Vita, life ; vitality. 

Yitium,/<z«fr ; vice. 
VoluptnH,/>/ecMwe ,* voluptuous. 
Votuin, vow ; votary. 

Vulgus, common people; vulgar. 
Vulnus, wound; vulnerable. 


Latin Verijs. 


A2stii»arc, value ; estimate. 
Ago (actus), act; transact, 
Amo, love; amatory. 

A peri 0 , open; aperture. 
AppeHo, call; appellation. 
Apto,^; aptitude. 

Audio, hear; audi^e. 
Augeo. increase ; augment. 


Cado (ct\Kum), fall; accident. 
Ciedo (cawmin), cut ; incision. 
Cano, sing; chant. 

Capio (cuptum), take; reception, 
Cedo (cessnm), go; accede. ^ 
Cerno (cretum ),\perceire ; d^fcern, 
Clamo, call out; exclaim. 

Claudo (clausum), s\ut; i&clude. 


69 • 
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Colo ^fftdtus), til ] ; cultivate. ‘I 
Credo, believe ; credit. ** 

Crco, create ; creation. • 

Cro^iO, to grow; increase. 
Criminor^djr/fi, accuse ; discriminate, 
Curabo, he ; succumb. f * fl 

Curro (enranm), ru% ; occur. 
k JOico (dictum), say ; predict. 

Doceo (doct(|p), teach; doctor. 

Dolco, gruve ; condole. 

I)ono, givt ; donation. « 

Dormio, sleep ; dormouse. * 

Duoo, lead; conduct. 

Kmo (emptusb bug; redeem. 

Eo (itum), gQ ; exit. 

Expcrior (expertus), try; experiment. 
Facio (factus), do; effect . 

Fnllo, deceive ; fallacious. 

Fcro (latus), hear; confer, translate. 
Fervoo, Ml ; fervent. 

Fido, trust ; confide. 

Fingo (fict us), frame; fiction. 

Flecto (flcxus), lend; flexible. 

V\uo ,flow; fluid. 

Frango (fractus), hreah ; frael in o. 
Fiico, rub; friction. 

Frigco, I am cold ; frigid. 

Fugio,yfoe ; fugitive. 

Fundo (fusiiH), pour ; diffuse. 

Gcro (gefltus), bear; belligerent. 
Gradior (grossus), step ; congress.. 
Hnbeo, have ; habit. 

Iltereo, stick ; udherc. 

Ignoro, not to know; ignorant, 
imperio. command ; imperious. 

Juceo, lie; adjacent. 

Jaeio, cast; eject. 

Jiulico, judge; adjudicate. 

J nngo, join ; conj unction . 

Jflro, swear; jurv. 

Labor (lapsus), slide; relapse. 

Lmdo (Ire sum), strifes ; collision. 

LjCgo, send; delegate. 

Ccgo (lectum), choose; elect. 

Levo* raise ; lever. 

Libero, to free ; liberate. 

Licoo, to be. allowed; license. 

Li go, to bind; obligation. 

Linquo, leave; relinquish. 

Loquor, tgpeak ; eloquent 
Ludo, puiu ; prelude. 

Luo, toast! ; dilpto. 


: Man do, edmmit to ; commend, 
j- Maneo, remain ; mansion. 

Medcor, had ; remedy. 

Memini, rehember ; memory. 
Mercor, buy ; merchant, 
yci^o (rnersum), plunge ; immerse. 
Mineo, to project ; eminent. 

Mi sco (mi xus), mix ; miscellaneous 
Mitfo, send ; remit. 

Monro, advi. S ; monitor. 

Mordeo, bite ; remorse. 

Moveo (motus), move ; motion. 
NnRcor (natus), to be bom ; innate. 
Xecto, bind; connect. 

Ncgo, deny ; negation. 

Noco Oy hurts noxious. 

Xnsco (notus), know ; denote. 
Nuncio, make known; announce 
Opto, t/vV* ; optative. " 

Ohio, adorn ; ornament. 

Tumlo, to stretch ; expand. 

Pareo, appear ; apparent. 

Faro, jyrepare ; repair. 

Pasoor (pastuin). feed; repast 
Patior, suffer ; patient. 

Pfllo (pulsus), drive ; repel. 

Fendeo, hang ; depend. 

Fcto, seek; petition. 

Placeo, please ; placid. 

Place, appease ; placate. 

Plaudo, clap ; applaud. 

Plccto, twine; complex. 

Plioo /fold ; complicated. 

Ploro, implore ; deplore. 

1*0110 (positus), place ; deposit. 

Porto, carry ; import. 

Precor, pray ; imprecate. 

Prehcndo, lay hold of; apprehend. 
Prenio (pressus), press ; impress. 
Probo, approve; probation. 

Pungo, pi'ick; pungent. 

Purgo, cleanse ; purgatory. 

Puto, think ; repute. 

Queero, seek ; query. 

Qucror, complain ; querulous, e 
Itapio (raptus), seize; rapacious. 
Rego, rule ; regent. 

Rideo, laugh ; deride. 

Rigeo, to be stiff; rigid. 9 
Rumpo (ruptus), break ; rupture 
Salio (saltum), leqp ; assail. 

Scaudo, c limb ; ascend. 
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Scribo (script ns), write ; trAnscrilie. 
Scco, cut ; sect. ^ 
ftedeo • ait ; subside. 

Sentio, fed ; afiptiojkt. 

Sequor, follow i persecute. 

Servio, serve ; servile. 

Servo, keepn preservation. 

Sis to, stop ; persist. 

Solco, to be occusomed i insolent. 
Solve, loose ; resolve. 

Sono, sound ; consonant. 

Specio (sjHjetus), see ; inspect. m 
Spiro, breathS { inspire. 

Slatuo, appoint ; constitute. 

Stcrno (stratus), scatter ; prostrate. 
Sto, stand; station. 

Stringo /pt rictus), draw tight ; strict. 
Sumo (sHmptus), take; assume. 
Tango (tortus), touch; intact. 
Tonino, despise; contemn. 

Tendo, stretch ; attend. 

Teueo, hold ; tenacious. 

Terrco, frighten ; terrify. 

Texo, weave ; textile. 


TimeqJ/ear ; timid.* 

Tingo, dye ; tincture. 

Tolero, bear f tolerate. 

Tollo, raise ; extol. 

Torreo, roast; torrid. 

Corqueo (tdhus)^ wrest ; extort 
Tralio (tractus), drain ; attract. 
Tribuo, bestow ; attribute. 

‘Trudo, thrust ; intrudes) # 

Tumeo, s$ ill ; tumour. 

Fjor (ubusLimc ; useful. 

Vndo, go ; c^ade. 

Valeo, prevail; valid. 

Voho, carri / ; vehicle " 

Vcnio (ventus), come; advent. 
Verto, turn ; convert. 

Video (visum), see; provide. 

Vinco (victus), compter; invincibif 
Vivo, live ; vivify. 

Voco, call; invoke. 

Volo ,fly ; volatile. 

Volvo, roll ; involve. 

Voro, devour ; voracious. 


Latin Adjectives. 


Acer, sharp ; acid. 

^quus, equal ; equator. 

Albus, white ; albino. 

Alter, another; alternate. 
Altus, high ; exalt. 

Antiquus, old ; antique. 

Asper, rough ; qppenty. 

Bonus, good; bounty.* . 
Brevis, short ; brief. 

Cautns, wary : cautious. 

Cavus, hollow ; cavern. 

Certus, sure ; certify. 

Coctus, cooked ; concoct. 
DensuH, thick ; dense. 

Dignus, worthy; dignify. 
Didcis, sweet; dulcet. 

Durus, hard; endure. 
Extcrnus, outward; external. 
Ex^rior, outer; exterior, 
fixtiemuft, outermost ; extreme. 
Facilre, easy; facile. 

Feli x,.huppy; felicity. 

Firmus, strpjag ; firm. 


Fortis, strong; fortify. 
Grandis, great; aggrandise. * 
Gravis, heavy ; gravity, 
lnferus, low; infernal. 

Inferior, lower; inferior. 
Intenius, inner : internal. 
Latus, broad ; oblato. 

Lentus, slow; relent. 

Longus, long; longitude. 
Mains, evil; majefoctor. 

, Maturus, ripe ; mature, 
j Medius, middle; mediator, 
j Minor, less; diminish, 
j Obscures, dark; obscure. 

; Oranig, all; omnipotent 
Planus, level ; plain. 
Plenus,/ii/Z; plenty. 

Pins, morej plural. 

Posterns, last; posterity. 
Primus, first; primary* . 
Privus, secret; private. *\ 
Purus, pure ; purify % 

Qualis, of what kllhj; qualify. 
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Quanta, how mtich; quantity 1 f Siruilis, like; similar. 

Quot, how many ; quotient. Solus, alon*; solitude. 

Baris, thin; rare: Surdus, deaf; absuid. 

Sac sacred; sacrament. Tenuis, thin; iit& t u. 

Sanctus, holy; sanctify. , lT , s / three ; triennial. 

Sonus, sound; iiis&go. 1 fan us, rain; vaunt. 

Senex. old: senile. * Vet up old; veteran. 

it % 


III, Gullk lioors — N ouns. 

Aer (arjp), the g.ir ; aerial. j Laos (Xaos), people , Ifijty. 

Agogoa (a7&ryos), leader; demagogue, i Lain ia (\arpua) t stri'ice; idolater. 
Agon (ayuni), contest; antagonist. Logos (Xoyor), ration; geology. 

Angelos (ayyeXos), messenger ; migel. Lum* loosing; analysis. 

Antnos {av$os),fioicer; pofyanlhu*. MmP * (paprvp), witness; i^ai tyr. 
Anthropos (avbpw tos), man ; philan- Mato mri (gatfrj/xa), science; mathe 
thropy. umtios. 

Arctos {apKTos ), hear; .ireth. Motion (ptrpov), measure; symmetry 

Arithmos (a/»ffy*os), number; mitli- Meti r (pyryp), mulhtr; metropolis. 

motic. Muthos (pvBos\ myth; mythology 

Astron (acrrpou), star; astronomy. Nans (vai/s), ship; nautical. 

Biblion (Pip\tov), book; bililc. " Nestis (vtjo-os), island; Pofy nesi.i. 

Bios (fitos), Hfc; biography. Nonius (vop osl, law; ustionoin). 

Cholo (xoXq), bile; melancholy. t )iko« (oisos), house : atonuniy. 

Chronos (xp oi ' os )i time; chronology. lOnoma {ova pa), mime; s} non} me. 
Cosmos (icoc/uos), world ; cosmogon}. Ophthnlnius [oipOaKyos) eye; opti 
Cratoa (icparos), ride ; democrat. Ih.ilmia. 

Dairaon (Saifivv}, spirit; demon. Oi gamin (opyarov), instrument; or 
Demos (6y/uos), people ; deumciat. game. •» 

Doxu (Sofa), opinion ; orthodox. Ornis (opws), bird ; oinilhology. 

Dogma (hoy pa.), opinion; dogmatic. Pais [irais) child; jwdagoguc. 

Dunamis (Sunapis), strength; dj:.o- Tat bos [7ra6os), feeling ; pathology. 

rnics. llVtia (71 trpa), rod; petrify. 

Ethos (e^or), manner ; ethics. | Phono (tfxavrj). ,i^e, phonetics. 

G&mob frajios), marriage; polygamy. Phos (0ais), light; phosphorus. 

Ge (7 17), the earth; geography. Plm&is (epuats), natuiy ; physics 

Genas (yevos), hind; heterogeneous. Pncuma favevpa), wind; pneumatics 
Glossa (yhuwira), tongue ; glossary, Polemic (rdhrpos), war; polemic. 

Gonia founsa), comer; diagonal. Polls (71-oXis) city ; politics. 

Gramma (ypappa), letter; grammai. Potnmos (irorapos), river; hippopn* • 
Hcbma (aifia), blood; hemorrhage. tamus. 

Hairesis (aJoe<m), choosing; heresy. Vows (nous), foot; nntipodt s. o 
Helios (qXior), sun ; perihelion. Psyche (i'vxn), soul; psychology. 

Hemera (fyiepa), dag; ephemeral. Pur favpYjirc; pyronriu. 

Hippos (fair os), horse; hippodrome. Sphaira (apaipa), ball; sphere. 

Hodoe (6ho s), way ; periou. Stasis ((Trains), standing; apostasy. 

H u dpriw«9), water: hydrostatics. Strophe (arpoipij), turning ;§ apo 
Ichtmra (ijj *$vs ), a fish; ichthyology. strophe. «> 

Kewde (xefaXij), head; cephalic. Taphos (to 0 os), tomb; epitjiplf 
Kuktes {Ki'<\os\i:irde ; cycle. Techno (t*xwj), art; tcfcnJcal. 



Vtp4 JNHJft 
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Theoo (Oeof), 1M; theology. , 

Theses (0e<nt) f placing; parenthesis. Zoon (fww), animal 
Tfjfos (hro*), J5ia£0,; topjgraphy. | 


| Tnpos IjfiMroj), ttamtf; Hype. P# 
ai ; zoology. 


Arelio (otfcw), to command; monarch, 
Hallo faAX<^, tojhrow; syrnbfl. 
CalnpW (*a\> 7 rra>), . cover; Apoca- 
lypse. la- ° 

Gignosko ( 7 ly^Okr/cfy), know;, prog- 
nostic. 

Graplio (ypa<fHo), ivrite ; autograph. 
Miseo (/u<rew ), /tale; 'misanthropist. 
Optomai (oTrrofiai}, ser ; optics. 

Orao (opaio), see; panorama. 


GgEEK^VERBS 
i.im^ueo 


)&aPTafa),ajwe&r* phanton 
jThaino ($SwA stow/ phenomenon. 
Poieo {jroieuij'Wnake ; poetry. 

Psallo (^aXXw), ring; psalm. 

Skoneo (otcoitcw), telescope. 
Stello (<rreXX«), sena; apostle. 

Tasso (racr<rw), arrange; Sy ntax. 
Theaomai (Oeaopai), see; thltew* 1 
Temno (tc/xpu)), cut ; atom. 

Trepo (rpcTrw), torn; tropics. 


Greek. Adjectives. 


Antos (auros), self; autobiography. 
Calos (xaXos), beautiful; calligraphy. 
Gumuos {yvpivos), naked; gymnastics. 
Heterou (£repos), another; heteroge- 
neous. 

Hioros (Icoos), sacred; hierarchy. 
Isos (icros), equal: isosceles. 

Monos (p.o^os), awnc ; monotonous. 
Necros (veicpos), dead ; necropolis. 
Neos (i»cos), new; neology. 


Oligos (oKiyos), few ; oligarchy. 
Orthos (op0oj), right; orthodox. 
Oxys (ofos), sharp ; oxygen. 

Philos (tfuXos), friendly; philanthrc 
pist. 

Pol us (iroXvs), many; polygon. 
Protos (vporos), first ; prototype. 
Thermos ( Ocpnos ), warm; thermo 
meter. 


The following j “-few specimens of the French words, which hove beer 
tho medium of introducing original Latin roots in English. % 

ucvnl (Lot. caballus), horse; chc-j Chanter (Lat. canoX sing; chant, on 
zvalier, ctiivalry, cavalry. I chant, enchanting. 

Charte (Lat. carta), paper; chart, ! b'eodalitfi (Lat. iidelitas)^etM2oZ f *ftaity 
charter, cartoon, cartouch. Mcrveille (Lat. mirabxle), icondqfa 

Comnagne (Lat. campus), field; camp, * marvel, marvellous. i _ 

cwupaign, champaign. n^uverain (Lat* supernus). sovereign 

Parley to speak; parley, Parlia- sovereignty, 
ment. Vuo (Lat. video), see; 









